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DATES TO REMEMBER 


Mar. 17-Apr. 17 Easter Seal Campaign 

Mar. 27-Apr. 2 1960 White House Conference, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 3-8 Executives of Am. Schools for the Deaf, Evanston, III, 

April 19-23 38TH ANNUAL CEC Convention and 10th Annual Calif. 
Fed., CEC, Convention, The Biltmore, Los Angeles 

Apr. 28-30 Natl. Assn. for Gifted Children, Miami, Fla. 

June 29 CEC Meeting at NEA Convention, Los Angeles 


INFORMATION INDEX 


Latest reference,in EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, to these 
topics may be found as follows: 


Advances to State Federation: Jan. °60, p. 253ff. 

Annual Membership Report: Jan. 60, p. 253ff. 

Annual Treasurer’s Report: Nov. °59. 

CEC Conventions: Feb. 60, p. 311ff. 

Chapter Activity Report: March °60, p. 357 

Constitutional Revisions: Sept. °58, p. 24 

Fall Regional: Feb. ’60, p. 305ff. 

Methods of Appointment to Membership and Nominations 
Committees and Election to Governing Board: Sept. °59 
p. 37. 

Membership Cycle for Same: Sept. ’59, p. 38 

Nomination Procedures for CEC Officers: Sept. °59, p. 35ff 

Officers of Divisions: Sept. 59, cover 3. 

Resolutions: Sept. ’59, p. 32-33. 
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A Look At Our Foundation 


JUNE B. JORDAN, CEC MEMBERSHIP DIRECTOR 


An arch has its keystone, a bridge its piers, a building its cornerstone, 
and the Council for Exceptional Children its local chapters. 

Individual CEC members throughout the United States and Canada can 
not begin to accomplish professionally the results that have been obtained 
by the united effort of the locally organized membership. These chapters, 
taken coliectively, form the very core of the Council itself. 

The Council, almost since its beginning as a professional organization, 
has possessed chapters at the local level. As the number of such groups 
increased, and the importance of the Council and its program took on 
greater dimensions, the need arose for a supporting organization of these 
individual chapters between the local and national levels. The solution—a 
“federation” of all local chapters and individual members within a given 
state or province. And thus, with the formation of state and provincial fed- 
erations, CEC’s basic foundation was given further support. 

Chapters and federations, charged with a responsibility for improving 
the education of exceptional children, for the professional growth of their 
own members, and for the advancement of the profession itself, fulfill 
the Council’s purposes and program at local, state, and provincial levels as 
well as initiate activities that need national and/or international attention. 
The latter is reflected in the decisions of the CEC delegate assembly and 
governing board. Through their representatives on these two governing 
bodies, chapters and federations formulate Council policy and determine 
the course for our action as a professional organization. 

The professional meeting constitutes the bedrock needed for any 
strong chapter. A review of past chapter performances reveals items worthy 
of attention. With speakers, panels, films, tours, or demonstrations as the 
media, a vast assortment of topics such as the following were explored: 
“New Directions in Curriculum for the Trainable Retarded Child.” ‘Re- 
search Problems in the Field of Juvenile Delinquency,” “‘New Directions in 
Teacher Education,” “Education of the Neurologically Impaired,” ‘The 
Gifted Child,” “Language Disturbance and Aphasia,” “New Trends in 
Speech Pathology,” .... 

Through professional meetings, conferences, and workshops, teachers, 
administrators, students, researchers, psychologists, ete., concerned with all 
areas of exceptionality, have the opportunity to learn from each other and 
profit personally from the cooperative, unified effort of all. 


CHAPTER PROGRAMS OF TWO CITIES 


In addition to conducting professional meetings, chapters engage in 
Ss S oe 
many worthwhile projects and activities which add to the attractiveness of 











their programs, give a special sense of satisfaction ‘o their members, and 
provide a direct impact on the community’s special education program. 


As examples, let us take a large city chapter, a small community chap- 
ter, both located in the same state, Illinois. A particularly successful pub- 
lie education and relations project was undertaken by the Chicago chapter. 
At the chapter’s request, Chicago’s mayor proclaimed an “Exceptional 
Children’s Week.” It was a mammoth undertaking for the chapter. But, 
through the memberships’ efforts the community learned about the educa- 
tion and problems of its own exceptional children from newspaper arti- 
cles, exhibits, TV and radio coverage, open house in all special schools 
and classes, publication of excellent literature and a climaxing special 
pageant and program. The positive results of such an endeavor can be 
measured, in a major part, in terms of a community’s renewed interest and 
support of its special education program. 

An “international fair,” which receives the support of the entire com- 
munity, is a project of the Jacksonville, Illinois, chapter. Preceeds from 
this event are used for college scholarships for high school students who 
are planning a teaching career in special education. This major project 
incorporates the elements of public relations and teacher recruitment. 


A FEDERATION PROGRAM 


The annual state-wide or provincial-wide conference affords an oppor- 
tunity not only to enjoy and profit from hearing noted authorities discuss 
topics of interest, but also provides an opportunity to plan and coordinate 
a unified approach to local, state, provincial, national and international 
problems. 

A number of federations have been succéssful in promoting good spe- 
cial education legislation for their states. Faced with a lack of qualified 
special class teachers in their schools, certain federations have inaugurated 
extensive recruitment programs. For an example, let us again cite Illinois. 
Its federation conducts an annual high school career conference, and pub- 
lishes an annual newsletter directed to prospective teachers, which informs 
them of teaching opportunities within the state and where training may be 
obtained. This federation insures the success of the project by encouraging 
its local chapters to incorporate the recruitment program in their own areas. 


There are many other projects and programs of chapters and federa- 
tions too numerous to mention. The fact remains that they do exist and 
are increasing in quantity and quality. Thus is the total Council program 
strengthened, with resulting growth to the profession and lasting benefit 
to exceptional children. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STUDY OF PROGRAMS 
for gifted pupils 


N MANY states, including California, concern for 
| the proper education of the gifted has been up- 
permost in the minds of laymen and educators. 
They have long realized that the education of this 
group of exceptional children is not an adjunct and 
after-thought to other programs, but that special 
educational planning for the gifted is as vitally 
necessary as is planning for any other type of child 
with exceptional learning needs. 

Through the efforts of many groups, legislation 
was passed in 1957 to support a three-year study 
of programs for gifted pupils. The study was con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the California 
State Department of Education in three counties. 
A total of 25 school districts participated in the ex- 
perimental phase. In addition, seven districts either 
supplied data for control purposes or conducted 
related studies which they reported. 


Purposes of the Study 


Senate Bill 62, which authorized the study, out- 
lined the purposes as well. The State Department 
of Education was directed to study the need for 
special programs for gifted pupils, to determine the 
costs of such programs, and to analyze the special 
benefits to be derived by pupils who participate in 
such programs. The research design and activities 
of the study were formulated in accordance with 
these purposes. 


Study Areas 


The schools and districts participating in the 
study during the 1958-59 school year had pupil 
populations ranging from 19 to more than 450,000. 


@ RUTH A. MARTINSON is coordinator of the California 
Study of Programs for Gifted Pupils, with headquarters at 
University Elementary School, Los Angeles. She is on leave 
of absence as Professor of Education, Long Beach State Col- 
lege, Calif. 
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RUTH A. MARTINSON 


They were selected to represent rural, semi-rural, 
and urban areas, varied geographic locations, and 
possibilities for different program approaches. Be- 
cause of the diverse locations and economic en- 
vironments from which the pupils came, they can 
be said to represent to a considerable extent the 
entire school population of California. 


Study Organization 


During the spring of 1958 a staff of three re- 
search consultants! initiated identification and pu- 
pil study activities in the three county areas. The 
staff was augmented in July by the addition of 
three curriculum consultants* who worked closely 
with the teachers in experimental programs during 
the 1958-59 ‘school year in the planning and de- 
velopment of curriculum activities. The activities 
were initiated at a series of summer workshops held 
in the participating counties, and were carried on 
through regularly scheduled meetings and individ- 
ual contacts. 

The 1959-60 school year has been devoted to a 
summary of findings from the study, and the prepa- 
ration of a preliminary report to the Legislature. 
This report was submitted in January 1960, and 
the preliminary findings upon which it was based 
are reported in this article. During the remainder 
of the school year, a final report of the total study 
will be completed, including the recommendations 
of a ten-member Advisory Committee to the Legis- 
lature. This document will be submitted in January 
1961, and will be available for general distribution 
through the State Department of Education. One 
additional document will be completed also for dis- 
tribution through the Department of Education. 
This will be a handbook for the use of teachers and 


1 Leon Lessinger, J. P. Deaton, Elnora Schmadel. 
2 Jeanne Delp, Lyylie Gleeten, Anna Mae Gumm. 





administrators, in which learnings from the study 
concerning such areas as program planning, cur- 
riculum development, identification, evaluation, 


and others will be presented. 


Pupil Population 

The data presented in this article are derived 
from a study of 929 pupils. Of the total number, 
493 were in the first six grades, and 436 were in 
either junior or senior high school. At all grade 
levels, there were 478 boys and 451 girls. The mean 
1Q of the total group on the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale was 142.6. The socio-economic rating used 
was based upon father’s occupation. Twe percent 
of the pupils came from the lower socio-economic 
group, 48 percent from the middle, and 50 percent 
from the upper (professional-managerial). 


Programs Involved 


The programs in which the pupils participated 
were planned within the general areas of Enrich- 
ment in the Regular Class, Acceleration, and Spe- 
cial Groupings. In these three general areas, 17 
programs at various grade levels were evaluated. 
The programs and grade levels represented appear 
below: 

Enrichment in the Regular Class 
Acceleration 


Ungraded Primary 
Cluster Groups 


Ist Grade 


2nd Grade 


5-6th Grades 


Cluster Groups 


Enrichment in the Regular Class 
Special Interest Groups 

Cluster Groups 

Special Class 

Saturday Class 

Acceleration 

Special Classes 

Community Sponsor 


8th Grade 


llth Grade Special Classes 


Independent Study 

Honors Classes 

Acceleration to University and 
Junior College 


12th Grade 


An attempt was made to establish a variety of 
programs and to plan them at selected grade levels 
throughout the elementary and secondary schools. 

In a number of instances the programs were al- 
ready in existence in the participating districts, and 
the function of the State Study was primarily one 
of curriculum development and evaluation. In 
other cases programs were planned by the State 
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staff in cooperation with district personnel and 
others to develop a selection of programs which 
was comprehensive in scope. The programs which 
had not existed in the participating schools prior 
to a state-district initiation included the following: 


All primary programs 
Interest groups—5-6th Grades 
Community Sponsor—8th Grade 
Acceleration to Modesto Junior College and 


the University of California at Los Angeles 


Research Design 


At each grade level, the experimental pupils with- 
in the different programs were matched with a con. 
trol group. The control pupils were chosen on the 
same basis as the experimental group, namely an 
IQ of 130 or more on the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale. Matched pairs were chosen from the pool of 
experimental and control pupils on the basis of 
similarity in chronological age, 1Q, sex, and socio- 
economic status. The maximum age range be. 
tween experimental and control pupils was six 
months, and the maximum IQ range, five points. 
The initial academic performance variations were 
controlled statistically. The one factor which dif. 
fered for the controls was that they were not in- 
cluded in the curriculum provision phase of the 
study. 

The‘chief areas in which program evaluation was 
carried on were those of academic growth, effects 
on personality and social relations, attitudes of par- 
ents, pupils, and teachers, the problems and values 
in various types of programs, and costs involved. 

To evaluate the above areas, several means were 
employed. In the academic areas, the primary pu- 
pils were evaluated by means of the Gates Reading 
Tests, Primary and Advanced; The Formal Arith- 
metic Processes Test, a staff-devised instrument 
based upon textbook content for the first eight 
grades; and the Teacher Evaluation Form-Primary 
(staff devised). The pupils from fifth grade through 
high school were given the six-test battery of the 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, and a 
representative sample of the seniors in high school 
took the Graduate Record Examination. 

To assess the effects of programs on personal and 
social relations, the staff used sociograms, the 
Teacher Reaction Sheet (adapted for study use) 
and check lists at the primary and upper elementary 
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levels. In the junior and senior high school, the 
Teacher Reaction Sheet, check lists, and the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory were used. 

Data on problems and values in programs and 
the costs of programs were summarized from ques- 
tionnaires and from data compiled by the partici- 
nating districts. 


Preliminary Findings 


The preliminary findings reported here are a 
brief summary of the data presented in the first 
report to the Legislature. The data were selected 
to give the legislators some information regarding 
the characteristics of the population, and partial 
evaluations regarding the effects of programs dur- 
ing the year. For these purposes, summaries of 
data from interviews, evaluations of programs and 
teachers by themselves, evalutions of pupil perform- 
ance by teachers, pupils and parents, sociometric 
ratings, and achievement test results were presented. 


Interviews. Interviews were held with all 
participating parents, pupils and teachers 
during the spring preceding the experimental 
year. The chief purpose of the interviews, as 
well as of several other types of data, was to 
elicit information which would be of help to 
the teachers in working with the pupils dur- 
ing the following year. Interview questions 
centered upon three topics: Motivation for 
school, peer relationships, and leadership. 


The pupils at all levels had high motivation for 
school. The number of those expressing actual dis- 
like was very small. Fewer junior and senior high 
pupils disliked school than elementary pupils. Over 
two-thirds of the total group were judged to have 
excellent motivation for school. 

Similar excellent attitudes and adjustment were 
found in peer relationships and leadership. The 
great majority of students had excellent or satis- 
factory ratings in these categories. 


Teacher Evaluation of Self and Pro- 
gram. During the experimental year, the par- 
ticipating teachers were asked to evaluate 
themselves and the program in which they 
were involved in relation to the following fac- 
tors: Enthusiasm for plan, teaching skill, 
knowledge of subject-matter, appreciation of 
gifted pupils, values of programs, and prob- 
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Two evaluations were 
made during the year so that a measure of 


lems in programs. 


trends in attitudes was possible. 

On a five-point scale ranging from marked de- 
crease to marked increase, the teachers in every 
plan rated their enthusiasm for plan far better than 
average, their teaching skill as increasing because 
of participation, their knowledge of subject matter 
as increasing, and their appreciation of gifted pu- 
pils high. All of the plans were successful on the 
four factors, according to the teacher ratings. , 

The teachers expressed great appreciation for 
the in-service help and curriculum materials given 
them during the year. Over one-third of the total 
values mentioned were related to curriculum help. 
Another important value was the increased motiva- 
tion for the gifted and for the entire class group. 
A third significant value was the appreciation by 
teachers of the needs of gifted pupils. Other values 
included parent interest, better identification pro- 
cedures, and experts to supplement teachers. A 
study of the expressed values makes it apparent that 
many of the teachers who participated know more 
and are better teachers as a result of the year’s 
activities, and that all of their future pupils will 
benefit. 

Time pressure, although mentioned only in cer- 
tain plans, accounted for nearly one-third of all 
problems listed. Wide ability range, again in cer- 
tain plans, accounted for another one-fourth of the 
The third most frequently mentioned 
problem was the need for smaller classes. Another 


problems. 


important need expressed by the teachers was that 
of complete and continuous communication within 
school staffs regarding programs. 

Despite the problems, the teachers felt that the 
year’s work had been exceedingly valuable to them. 
They spoke of intellectual stimulation, and of being 
better informed and better prepared for their work. 
They felt, in many instances, that the in-service ac- 
tivities had made them better teachers, not only for 
the gifted, but for all children. They appreciated 
extra time given them for preparation, and for the 
extra materials which were provided. A number 
said that they had worked harder during the year 
than they ever had, but that the year had been 
highly beneficial. 


Evaluation of Pupils by Parents, 
Teachers and Selves. In order to arrive at 
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an assessment of pupil performance and atti- 
tudes, the Study staff devised a scale com- 
posed of 16 factors, all judged important in 
evaluating the effect of programs. The same 
items, with some vocabulary variation, were 
reacted to by all parents and teachers of ex- 
perimental pupils and by the pupils in experi- 
mental programs from fifth grade on. The 
reactions were solicited on the basis of par- 
ticipation in the State Study, to differentiate 
reactions from those which might be given 
for the regular year’s work. 


The items were: 
1. Ability to solve problems 


2. Knowledge of subject matter 
3. Interest in school 

4. Ability to see relationships 
5. Research skills 


6. Ability to work independently 

7. Status in peer group 

8. Critical thinking ability 

9. Rapport with teacher 

10. Motivation toward learning 

11. Basic skills 

12. Intellectual curiosity 

13. Ability to accept responsibility 

14. Ability to experiment with things and 
ideas 

15. Self-understanding 

16. Acceptance of leadership roles. 


For summarization purposes, the items were 
grouped into six clusters. Three clusters were 
grouped in cognitive areas, and three in non-cogni- 
tive areas. 

The pupils, who started at a high level of per- 
formance in the study, showed growth in every one 
of the six clusters. The growth was uniformly true 
at all grade levels. Subject-matter competence and 
self-understanding were two clusters with especially 
high ratings. 

Friendship Choices. Friendship choices 
were used to determine the effect of programs 
upon the social relationships of the partici- 
pants at the elementary school level. Choices 
made in the spring before the experimental 
year, and at the end of the experimental year 
were compiled for 343 pupils. 

The evaluation revealed that fears that special 
planning necessarily penelizes the gifted child so- 
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cially are unfounded. The pupils in experimental 
programs at the first-grade level showed highly 
significant gains in friendship choices. The control 
gifted pupils showed no change, either positive or 


negative. 

Fifth and sixth graders who attended Saturday 
classes showed significant gains in social status 
within their regular classrooms. 

The total experimental group of 191 fifth and 
sixth graders showed highly significant gains in 
social status, on the basis of responses by their 
peers in regular classroom situations. 

Pupils in special groups showed no significant 
change from regular to special class rating. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils in the control 
group showed no change. 

The conclusion derived from these data is that 
special planning need not affect the gifted child 
adversely, whether he remains in the regular class. 
room, or takes part in a special class. His regular 
classmates in the study did not regard him as a less 
desirable friend because special provisions were 
made for him. 

Pupil Achievement. Pupil achievement 
at the primary level was measured by use of 
the Gates Reading Test, Primary and Ad- 
vanced, by a staff-devised arithmetic proc- 
esses test, and by a teacher evaluation form. 
On the Word Recognition section of the Gates 

Reading Test, the experimental pupils showed a 
highly significant gain over the control group. On 
the Paragraph Reading section, the experimental 
groups made twice the gain made by the control 
gifted. Again, the gain of the experimental groups 
was highly significant. The use of the accomplish- 
ment quotient revealed that the experimental pupil 
group gained markedly over the controls in the use 
of their potential. 

On the arithmetic test, based upon the content of 
the California State textbook series, the experimen- 
tal pupils made highly significant gains over the 
controls. At the end of the first grade, the experi- 
mental pupils on the average were at about the 
fourth grade level in arithmetic processes, as meas- 
ured by the test. 

In both reading and arithmetic, the experimental 
first graders ranked high. The average for Word 
Recognition was at mid-third-grade level, and for 
Paragraph Reading at beginning of fourth grade. 
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In both reading and arithmetic, the performance 
of pupils in the upper quarter of the experimental 
groups gave dramatic support to the need for meet- 
ing individual differences within this small segment 
of the total population. All of the upper one-fourth 
of the experimental first graders ended the year 
with scores which were at least the equivalent of the 
middle-fourth-grader in Paragraph Reading. The 
highest scores were at eighth-grade level. It is 
clear that curriculum planning for these pupils 
must be highly individualized. 

At fifth grade level and above, the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress were given. To 
avoid problems of test ceiling as far as possible, the 
pupils were given advanced levels of the six-test 
battery. Thus, the fourth and fifth graders took 
the level designed for grades 7-9, the seventh grad- 
ers took the battery for grades 10-12, and the 10th 
and 11th graders took the college freshman and 
sophomore battery. The test was given in May 
1958, and an alternate form was used in May 1959. 

The initial testing gave evidence of the high 
quality of achievement to be found in the intellec- 
tually gifted. The upper fifty percent of the fourth 
and fifth grade pupils were beyond the ninth grade 
level. Nearly three-fourths of the gifted eighth 
graders made average scores equal to or beyond 
the average for 12th graders. Three-fourths of the 
10th graders were beyond the average for college 
sophomores. The same was true of the 11th graders. 
many of whom were close to test ceiling perform- 
ance. 


When the experimental groups were compared 
to control groups on the basis of academic perform- 
ance during the experimental year, ten out of twelve 
of the experimental groups were found to have 
made significant gains in mean scores. Since the 
pupils in the experimental and control groups were 
closely matched on the basis of IQ, sex, and socio- 
economic status, and since any differences in initial 
academic achievement were statistically controlled, 
the conclusion must be that the pupils benefitted 
greatly in academic learning during the experi- 
mental year. Of added interest is the fact that, 
especially at the fifth and sixth grade levels, the 
control groups also made gains beyond those which 
should be expected. This makes the performance 
of the experimental groups even more striking. 

Final evidence of the quality of achievement to 
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be found in the intellectually gifted is shown by the 
results of the Graduate Record Examination. Dur- 
ing May, 1959,.75 seniors took the Area Tests of 
this examination in social science, natural science, 
and the humanities. On all three tests, the high 
school seniors made an average group score con- 
siderably beyond the average for college seniors. 
They compared closely with college students who 
had majored in the three subject areas for four 
years. In other words they performed like those 
who had taken four years of college work, without 
the college experience. 


Summary 


All evidence from the preliminary data empha- 
sizes the merit of special educational planning for 
gifted pupils. The California group who started 
the program year with high achievement, good at- 
titudes and motivation, and high status with their 
classmates, made striking gains academically with 
no penalty to themselves in personai-social areas. 
According to themselves, their parents and their 
teachers, the pupils showed growth in both cogni- 
tive and non-cognitive areas, with especially high 
ratings in subject-matter competence and self-un- 
derstanding. 

Teachers who participated in the programs re- 
ported the year’s activities strenuous but rewarding. 
They appreciated the in-service help given to them, 
the extra materials, curriculum assistance, and 
other services. Many of them felt that they had 
improved markedly as teachers, and that their fu- 
ture performance would be better as a result of the 
study. 


California=-Bound 


For CEC? 


Be sure and mail your hotel reservation 
blank, for THE BILTMORE—CEC’s head- 
quarters hotel, today! See special Bulle- 


tin, in Feb. issue, for program synopsis 


and participants! 





Stanley Ainsworth Testifies Before House 
Sub-Committee on Special Education 


(Dr. Ainsworth is professor of speech correction at the U. of Georgia, Athens, and presi- 
dent of the American Speech G Hearing Association. This statement has been printed in 
that group’s monthly periodical, ASHA. For identification of the resolutions discussed see 
“Federal Legislation in the U.S.,” in the Bulletin section of Feb. Journal. Last month, 

Lloyd M. Dunn’s testimony before the House Group was featured.) 


Mr. Elliott and Members of the Sub-Committee: 


In presenting testimony to you concerning H. J. Res. 494, I am doing so in several ca- 
pacities. I have been active in the field of speech and hearing disorders for more than 20 
years with an additional five years of general teaching. This experience has included pub- 
lic school teaching, public school speech therapy, clinical services for a crippled children’s 
home, and activities in several University speech and hearing clinics. My duties have 
included advisory and consultant services to community speech and hearing clinics and 
rehabilitation centers, state and county programs, colleges, state departments of health, 
education and vocational rehabilitation, the U. S. Office of Education and the U. S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. For the past 16 years, I have been training speech and 
hearing personnel and have assisted in the establishment of new training programs in 
three universities. My present work is concerned with the direction of a training program 
for speech correctionists and teachers of the mentally retarded and of the physically handi- 
capped. Also, as president of the American Speech and Hearing Association, I shall try 
to represent the thinking of this whole profession as well as possible. 

Before any comments about HJR-494 can be made, it is important to present the context 
within which these opinions will be given. Any legislation which is designed to assist those 
with speech and hearing disorders must take into consideration the complexity of the pro- 
fessional field which is concerned with these handicaps. For instance, the professional people 
in this field offer a wide range of remedial and therapeutic services which have outlets in 
many job situations. These working situations differ in their emphasis and primary goals. 
A great many clinicians are found in public schools where the emphasis is on alleviating 
communication disorders as a vital contribution to the total education process; many 
others function in medically oriented centers concerned with the physical and mental 
rehabilitation of the individual. In this latter situation the clinician contributes to the 
communicative aspects of this rehabilitation. Other clinicians function in settings which 
have neither a medical nor an educational emphasis but concentrate on the communicative 
disorders apart from any other professional or institutional emphasis. Still others serve 
in supervisory and consultant capacities in State, county, and city departments of educa- 
tion and health. Other clinicians may engage in private practice. In the process of helping 
individuals of all ages, from pre-school to old age, the speech pathologists and audiologists 
not only apply distinctive diagnostic and therapeutic procedures but must relate effectively 
to many other therapeutic, educational, and professional disciplines in such a way as to 
bring about an effective improvement of the individual’s communication. The specific 
nature of the disorder may vary considerably depending upon the type of problem, the 
age of the individual and his particular personal, social, and economic needs. It should 
be stressed that whatever an individual needs in regard to his communicative disorders, 
the changes that take place in him when he improves are the same regardless of the 
clinical setting within which he receives this treatment. Furthermore, the basic training 
for all clinicians is the same. Those’ who wish to work in certain job situations or at par- 
ticular levels of professional activity should, of course, take additional training to equip 
themselves appropriately. 








If we are to serve these individuals effectively and efficiently, we must encourage outlets 
for clinical services in as many job settings as possible. If this is not done there will be 
serious gaps in the help for different age levels and for some types of problems. A limita- 
tion of services to one type of clinical facility—such as educational, medical, rehabilitation 
or any similar designations—would prevent services to the other areas which are equally 
concerned with restoring the handicapped person to his highest level of personal, social 
and economic potential. 

There are some types of problems which are related to certain physical and psychologi- 
cal deviations but even these contain unique characteristics involving communication; there 
are other types of problems which are not specifically related to anomalies other than 
those within the area of communication itself. The procedures in diagnosing and treating 
all these individuals involve principles of learning but the speech and hearing clinician 
does not function as the classroom teacher who is concerned with classrooms of children, 
academic content and skills, and general social adjustment. And although the speech 
and hearing clinician is concerned with “readjustment” of the individual, the necessity 
for focusing on all aspects of oral communication makes this work distinctly separate 
from the profession of clinical psychology. This close relationship to principles of learning 
and the communicative readjustment of the individual demonstrates that the diagnosis and 
therapy conducted by the speech pathologist and audiologist are not primarily medical. 
Therefore, the speech pathologist and audiologist is most appropriately viewed as a mem- 
ber of an independent profession who provides diagnosis and remedial services in many 
settings. It is true, of course, basic research and understanding of certain of these com- 
municative problems may involve many of the basic sciences and of psychology, medicine, 
sociology and rehabilitation, etc. 

The kinds of complexities briefly outlined above increase the difficulty of providing 
legislation which will satisfy all levels and all areas of needs in this field. Any such legis- 
lation must be constructed in such a fashion as to retain the professional independence 
of speech pathologists and audiologists. It should not limit support of the field or imply 
restrictions of function to any one field such as education, medicine, psychology, or re- 
habilitation. The speech pathologist and audiologist relates to and contributes to all of 
these areas as well as providing services which are unique and independent of these areas. 

These comments have not stressed the many and diverse needs in the field. I am sure 
that these have been covered amply by the people you have heard in your hearings these 
past two days as well as in materials which have been provided you previously. There is 
little question that the most critical needs involve the provision of adequate and sufficient 
personnel. Any attempt to meet this demand must involve some kind of assistance (1) for 
the students wishing to become speech and hearing clinicians, and (2) for the improve- 
ment and expansion of training programs. If the profession as a whole is to meet its re- 
sponsibilities to the handicapped, it is obligated to support any legislation which will 
improve the quality and increase the number of personnel in the field and which will 
allow the members of the profession to retain their professional identity and independence 
as speech pathologists and audiologists. 

H. J. Res. 494 is a bill which aims directly at increasing and improving personnel and 
training programs. Therefore, the American Speech and Hearing Association has officially 
endorsed this bill. We believe that its passage would assist significantly in attracting more 
individuals into this field and in improving the quality and number of our training pro- 
grams. It is true that this single bill does not attempt to meet all of the urgent needs in 
the field of speech and hearing disorders. It is doubtful if any omnibus bill could be 
provided which would supply the variety of support needed in this complex field which 
cuts across and participates with so many professions. Therefore, I would like to urge 
that this bill be supported as an important step in relieving the personal tragedies and 
incapacities resulting from speech and hearing disorders. 

On behalf of the entire profession of speech and hearing, I wish to express my deep 
appreciation for giving me the opportunity to present this testimony. 











I SOMEONE were to ask you to make a statement 
about education so obviously true that it is ac- 
cepted as an axiom, so fundamental that no one has 
bothered to say it in the last hundred years, what 
statement would you make? One suggestion might 
be, “Education is designed to prepare the pupil for 
the life that he is to live.” If that is accepted as a 
description of purpose, another might be offered 
with regard to method; for example, “Competition 
is involved in the process of learning.” Some edu- 
cators have somewhat less enthusiasm for the sec- 
ond statement than for the first. They tell us that 
within their schoolrooms, competition is reduced 
to a minimum. The child competes only with his 
own past record. If this were true, it would still be 
competition. The quotations about purpose and 
method may be axiomatic; wide application in spe- 
cial education is something short of universal. 

Children learn to compete early in life. Their 
first active games are played to demonstrate 
strength, speed, and the ability to win. “Lotto,” 
“Old Maid,” and other table games are played. 
How early does the child attempt to change the 
rules of the game in order to improve his chances 
of winning? This is an aspect of motivation that 
the educator does not need to introduce to the child. 
As he goes to school and advances in the grades, the 
desire or the need to vie with others continues to 
develop. 

A few years ago, in one of the universities, an 
instructor in the field of psychology arranged a 
variety of situations in which groups were perform- 


@ HARRY V. BICE is a psychologist in the Division of Con- 
structive Health, State Department of Health, Trenton, New 
Jersey. This paper was presented at the CEC Fall Regional 
in Providence, Rhode Island, last November. 
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ing the same simple problems in arithmetic. In 
some instances one-half the class competed against 
the other half working in the same room. In others, 
the two groups were in different rooms. Those 
groups that knew they were matching their speed 
and accuracy against that of others, uniformly did 
better than those who either were not in competi- 
tion or did not know that a similar group was per- 
forming the same task. If there were doubts about 
the value of competition, such studies would help 
dispel it. 

Competition is involved in education; it will con- 
tinue to be. This paper is not designed to describe 
something that is new; rather it is hoped that it will 
help give some impetus to application in the educa- 
tion of the exceptional child some truths of which 
all are quite well aware. Only broad aspects of the 
problems can be considered. 


The Gifted Child 


One says of the very competent person, “He has 
no competition.” He performs so well that anyone 
else who is in a contest with him is certain to fail. 
If there is any element of truth in this, it imposes 
added responsibility on the teacher: for each must 
learn the significance of competition. Every other 
child in school may be less able than this one; but 
however intelligent and skillful he is, he will soon 
need to make his way in a world where others have 
had more experience or are better established than 
he. 

A, B, and C were sophomores in high school. The 
teacher asked C to remain after school, as she 
wanted to talk to him. She told him she doubted 
that he was doing his best in school and added. “I 
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do not know that you could make the best grades in 
class but I feel certain you could be second.” 

C was disturbed by the teacher’s statements. This 
was a new idea to him. He considered himself a 
mediocre individual not only in school but in all 
aspects of life. He did nothing especially well; in 
school he had the grades to prove it. In agreement 
with almost everyone in the class, C conceded that 
A would continue to make the highest grades and B 


would be second. 
Nothing in C’s environment made him think of 


himself as other than mediocre. He was the younger 
of two children and was quite aware of the high re- 
gard his parents expressed toward the older brother. 
Two events that occurred between his sixth and 
eighth year did much to make his self concept what 
it was. Punishment had been most humiliating. On 
one occasion, he cried because he had been hurt. 
His parents shamed him saying, “Only babies cry.” 
They removed his clothing, put a diaper on him 
and made him walk up and down in front of the 
house. He had no direct memory of the second 
event but felt that he knew it only because he heard 
his parents repeat the story as though it amused 
them. C was said to have complained to his mother 
saying, “That man that stays here nights and Sun- 
days hit me again.” Since “that man” was his 
father, one would hardly think of this family of 
four as especially close and loving. 

These and other facts were related in interviews 
with the psychologist. To trace the whole course of 
events would be quite out of place. There were 
elusive elements, difficult to evaluate. When he was 
graduated from high school, C was at the head of his 
class. The teachers searched the records of several 
previous years but found none that equalled what 
C had done academically as a junior and senior. 
Subsequent events have been consistent with the 


later school record. 
It is not suggested that one factor alone was 


operating to keep C from doing good work in his 
earlier high school days. Those who knew him did 
not think of him as noticeably emotional. During 
interviews he did not recall himself as ever being 
particularly unhappy, except on certain specific 
occasions. He seemed to accept himself as a medi- 
ocre person. There were marked feelings of in- 
feriority that were more related to lack of athletic 
prowess and inability to make friends. Resentment 
was shown toward those who were responsible for 
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certain of his unpleasant experiences. Emotion ap- 
parently was one factor in the case. The teacher’s 
insight and belief in him together with professional 
help he received were enough to make him see that 
he could compete with others. 

A different aspect of the problem appears in a 
boy who, at the age of 11, was in the fifth grade. 
His teacher asked for the help of the psychologist 
but seemed as anxious to tell of her own insight and 
skills as to describe the pupil. Though teaching in 
a regular class, she had training in special educa- 
tion in one of the best known universities in the 
country. The child, she thought, had enough ability 
to do fifth grade work; but he would not study and 
his work habits were generally unsatisfactory. The 
teacher was considering keeping him in the fifth 
grade rather than promoting him. 

The psychological study indicated that the 11- 
year-old had a mental age between 16 and 17 years. 
Achievement tests were given in order to learn 
whether or not his superior mentality had been 
used to good advantage. The lowest achievement 
was in arithmetic which merited a score in mid- 
eighth grade. Achievement in natural science, so- 
cial science, and English varied through grades 9, 
10, and 11. 


The Mentally Retarded Child 


Quite a different need appears if one turns to the 
retarded child. There are reasons why we have not 
done better with him; some of them have not been 
wholly in the control of the educator. There are great 
individual differences in retarded children; what is 
true of one is not true of another. It is a mild 
statement if one says that the idea of competition 
has been rather poorly applied in dealing with many 
of this group. The desires of parents and the readi- 
ness of educators to deal with the problem are two 
very important factors. 

Some of the most difficult problems in education 
are related to individual differences. In like man- 
ner, some of the parents’ problems grow out of the 
ways in which children, though classified as _re- 
tarded, do differ from each other. The categories in 
which psychologists and educators classify them 
seem to suggest that the differences do not exist, or 
are not significant. One educator with the law of 
his state in mind said, “The pupil is either normal, 
educable, ‘or trainable; if he fails to fit these classi- 
fications, he doesn’t exist.” 





Obviously classification is essential; the psycholo- 
gist needs to use terms in reporting to the educator, 
and the educator needs terms in reporting to parents. 
Problems that arise are often related to the connota- 
tion of the terms or the attitudes and methods attend- 
ing communication between parent and professional 
person. Terms are used when their significance is 
not clear. Conclusions are reported in categories that 
to the parent seem static rather than dynamic. More- 
over, these conclusions are often handed down to a 
parent when they could be worked out with him. 

A psychologist, upon completing an examination, 
stated his findings to the mother. She responded, 
“I think you have stated the problem well; can you 
give me some leads that should help bring about the 
achievements that seem possible for him?” The 
psychologist responded, “That is your responsi- 
bility.” Another psychologist, who was present, 
did offer suggestions. Later the examiner remarked 
to the observer, “Thanks for giving those sugges- 
tions; I did not know what to say.” The examiner 
wrote a report in which he stated that the mother 
was “hostile,” and “unwilling to accept her respon- 
sibility as a parent.” Categories are essential; 
sometimes those that are used are either inappro- 
priate or they emphasize unduly the unfavorable 
aspects of an attitude or condition. 

Many parents understand education in terms of 
academic work which is reported in some standard 
manner. This implies, or tends to keep up the fic- 
tion, that a certain degree of progress will be made 
in such subjects as reading and arithmetic, and that 
the child, after all, will enter in a competitive life. 
This is just what the retarded cannot do. They do 
not manage their affairs with ordinary discretion. 
They may work when labor supply is short, but they 
are costly employees and they do not continue in 
employment when the need is not great. Hence, if 
in any sense competitive effort is fostered in the 
schools, it should be understood for what it is. And 
it does not imply that this is preparation for a life 
of competition in the usual sense, as far as the re- 
tarded are concerned. 

The psychologist enters a home to examine a 
child when he is six, and eight, and again when he 
is 10 years old. The mother is a teacher of the re- 
tarded in a large and superior school system. In 
spite of the mounting evidence, she cannot accept 
the fact that the child is severely retarded. She is 
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sure that by bombarding him day and night with 
some elements of academic work he will learn. Look 
at the walls of the home from the living room up the 
stairs to the bedroom. They appear to be enlarged 
copies of textbook material. A picture of a dog 
with d-o-g under it, and another picture with c-a-t, 
A little farther along, 1 + 1 = 2. Whole walls are 
covered with such material. If the teacher whose 
profession is to work with the retarded cannot ac- 
cept the reality of the condition, how much harder 
must it be for other parents. With this child, pre- 
paring to compete in reading, or trying to do s0, is 
not preparing for life. 


The Child with Brain Damage 


The statements that have been made about the 
problems of terminology used in reporting psycho- 
logical evalutions and educational achievement have 
a particular application when one discusses the 
child with cerebral damage. In him, emotional de- 
velopment and intellectual makeup combine to pro- 
duce an individual who, perhaps more than anyone 
else, fails to fit the usual categories. This must be 
the child who, as mentioned earlier, “doesn’t exist.” 


Maturation and education, and the life experi- 
ence that are attendant on both, are reflected in the 
responses a child makes to intelligence test prob- 
lems. It would be appropriate at the moment to re- 
call the developmental characteristics of children as 
outlined at the Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence.! 

The handicapped child, and particularly the child 
with cerebral palsy, is usually unable to complete 
any stage of development at the same age as the 
average child. As the authors point out, a child 
cannot enter upon and develop normally in any later 
stage until he has accomplished the significant skills 
in earlier ones. The physical disability alone is 
enough to prevent most children with cerebral palsy 
from developing the “sense of trust” so important to 
the first year of life. The new mobility and free- 
dom beginning approximately at the end of the first 
year provide social and educational experiences of 
tremendous importance to all children. These too 
come late, or do not come at all, to the child with 
cerebral palsy. Added years bring to the handi- 
capped increasing awareness of differences between 


1 Witmer and Kotinsky, Personality in the Making, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1952. 
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himself and others; in addition to the physical limi- 
tations, and in part because of them, emotional life 
may develop along unhealthful lines. To the limited 
experience resulting from gross physical defects 
and the changed pattern of emotional development. 
one must add other effects of brain damage. Over 
200 children, a more competent group physically 
and mentally than the cerebral palsied as a whole, 
were given a test in which each was required to 
copy nine drawings. Only two percent were able to 
complete all drawings, satisfactorily. There is a 
common inability to reproduce by hand what the 
individual sees. One boy asked, “Why can’t I make 
my hand do what my eyes see?” Another looked at 
a diamond and said, “I know it is made of four 
straight lines, but I don’t know how to put them to- 
gether to look like that.” These may be said to 
have a. visuo-motor problem. 

There is no clear line dividing the visuo-motor 
from the perceptual problem. A girl is shown a 
circle and is asked to make one like it; the response 
was scribbling only. When told to “draw a circle,” 
she did it immediately. The visual stimulus did not 
fit into her past experience in such a way that she 
could reproduce what was before her; the auditory 
stimulus did enable her to do it. Another looked at 
a circle and square with one angle touching the 
circle; he was unable to reproduce it until he made 
the figure fit something concrete in his past experi- 
ence. He studied it, called it a “ball and a win- 
dow,” then drew a circle and square separated from 
each other. The square was no longer resting on an 
angle but was made with two horizontal and two 
vertical sides, as a window in his experience would 
have. For convenience, one may speak now of a 
visuo-motor problem and again a perceptual prob- 
len; the two merge into each other. These few 
statements by no means exhaust either aspect of the 
problem, but they are suggestive of problems in 
education. 

Not unrelated to the problems involved in copying 
with pencil are those which are revealed when a 
child was required to make a “man,” a “horse,”’ or 
other figure with a half-dozen puzzle parts. Many a 
child has proved himself to be very competent 
verbally; but nothing in the word “horse” or the 
oddly-shaped pieces of cardboard enabled him to 
think of how one piece might fit another so that 
the correct figure emerged. These discrete elements 
of experience remain separate and distinct; the 
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child lacks the ability to synthesize them into a 
meaningful whole. In the extreme case, the ex- 
aminer may place five parts correctly, but the child 
cannot place the sixth. It requires no great imagi- 
nation to suspect that the damage that results in 
failure with such problems may make itself felt 
when a child attempts to synthesize lines and circles 
into letters, letters into words, phrases, sentences. 

When one child, compared with others, lacks ex- 
perience, speed, accuracy, ability to deal with ab- 
stractions, ability to synthesize the disparate elements 
of experience as school work requires; and since 
many of these inabilities are most prominent when 
certain visual sensations are involved; psycholo- 
gists and educators need to re-orient their thinking. 
Categories into which other children may fit are 
meaningless for classification of these. Methods 
that are generally suitable for others do not meet 
the needs of these children. Lip service may be 
given to the concept of individual differences, but 
in practice it seems to be forgotten. 

Jane was examined when nine years of age. 
Definitions that she gave were of excellent quality 
and, in number, exceeded what would be expected 
for her age. With the exception of Arithmetic, other 
scores on the WISC verbal scale were satisfactory 
or slightly below the expected. The verbal scale IQ 
was 87. The Picture Arrangement score was ade- 
quate for an eight-year-old; no other performance 
scale score exceeded what would be expected of a 
five-year-old. 

Since Jane was moving to a new area and a new 
school adjustment would have to be made, the ex- 
aminer requested that the abilities and disabilities 
be taken into consideration and that an intensive 
attack be made on reading and arithmetic using 
methods that might meet Jane’s needs. It was 
pointed out that there were ways in which Jane 
could and did learn. The examiner had an oppor- 
tunity to talk the problem over with a psychologist 
in the area to which Jane moved. He pointed out 
the inequalities and special problems involved. The 
rigidity with which the request for an understand- 
ing approach was received, was unfortunately, char- 
acteristic of those who prefer that their tight little 
categories be not disturbed: “The verbal scale 1Q 
may approach the normal; the performance scale 
IQ is 65; the full scale IQ is 75. Therefore she is 
borderline in intelligence and should be in special 


(Continued on page 354) 
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NEA Reports Progress 


Federal Financial Support for Schools 


The United States Senate, on February 4 passed a bill vital to education. By a vote of 
51-34, the Senators decided that the federal government should participate in the financing 
of American schools, without federal control. 

In brief, the McNamara bill leaves each state free to spend its allocation for teachers’ 
salaries or for school construction, as needed, and without federal dictation. During its 
two years of authorization, it proposes that $20 be set aside for each child of school-age and 
that the states share in this money provided they maintain their own financial efforts. 
Allocations to the states would vary according to personal income, to number of children 
age 5-17 (inclusive), and the state’s willingness to match federal funds on a sliding basis. 

The Nationa! Education Association thoroughly approves of the revised McNamara bill, 
because it incorporates all major aspects of the Murray-Metcalf bill which had been so 
strongly endorsed by the NEA representative assembly. In its original form, the Mc- 
Namara bill was termed unacceptable by NEA, because it called only for emergency 
school construction. However, the addition of a vital amendment by Senators Joseph 
Clark (D-Pa.) and Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) spelled the difference. 

Said Senator Monroney: 

“T want the finest schools we can construct... . However, I also want the teaching to 
be first class. I do not believe it will do us any good to polish up the floors in the school 
buildings and then realize that we cannot attract the type of young people we want to 
have in the teaching profession which will make a school a school.” 

Said Senator Clark: 

“Let us be fair and honorable with the American people. Let us not tell the American 
people there is a national defense education crisis. Let us not tell the American people 
that if we build a few schools the crisis will disappear. Let us not tell the American 
people that if we put a little money into teachers’ salaries everything will be all right by 
1962, that the educational gap will be closed. The educational gap will not be closed 
until we undertake a massive federal aid to education program. . .” 

They made their point; the Senate adopted their amendment, then proceeded to pass 
the whole bill by a strong vote of 51-34. Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson said he was 
proud of the Senate: “We have passed one of the most far-reaching and most constructive 
pieces of proposed legislation in which it has been my privilege to participate. . .” 

Success in the Senate is a major turning point because the federal government has been 
ambivalent in its support of education. Historically, under the 18th century Northwest 
Ordinance, the Congress specified that “there shall be reserved the lot number of 16 of 
every township for the maintenance of public schools within said township.” Since 
then, there have been a variety of federal programs to help colleges to provide 
vocational education, to supply school lunches, to educate veterans, to assist federally 
affected areas, to help exceptional children, and to lend a helping hand to national defense. 
However. there has been no far-reaching enactment to provide broad financial support. 

A dozen years ago, the late Senator Robert Taft (R-Ohio) co-sponsored a bill which 
was approved by the Senate and which would have helped to pay for teachers’ salaries and 
operation of schools. This general aid bill was killed in the House. Since then, there has 
been no successful progress until last month’s action by the Senate. 

The House Committee on Education and Public Welfare approved during the first 
session of this Congress the Metcalf Bill HR 22, but there is no evidence that the Rules 
Committee will approve it in the near future. As an alternative, a school construction bill 
is now being cleared through House committees and is headed for debate on the floor. 
NEA again says that school construction is not enough, that this bill must be broadened 
if it is to do real good for American schools, and that NEA will work with members of the 
House to amend it. 

When NEA took this stand in the Senate last month, it generated sufficient interest from 
letter-writing teachers and parents to win its up-hill battle. The time is now ripe to use 


the same strategy in the House. GFORGE E. ARNSTEIN 
LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS DIVISION, NEA 
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COUNSELING 


the parents of 
THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 


T HAS long been realized that the parents of a 

handicapped child assume a vital role in the es- 
tablishing of effective treatment and rehabilitation 
plans. To understand and help the child, it is neces- 
sary to understand fully the attitudes and emotional 
reactions of the parents toward him and his dis- 
ability. It should be emphasized, however, that it is 
very important to investigate the adjustment of the 
parents themselves. As E. C. Smart (4) has said, 
the production of a handicapped child “strikes at 
the vital emotional core of the parents.” Other au- 
thorities (1, 3) have similarly stressed the likeli- 
hood of parental difficulties at this time. While it 
goes without saying that the handicapped child 
should receive first consideration and attention, the 
effect upon the parents should not be neglected. To 
investigate this important area, a survey of parental 
attitudes was undertaken as part of a comprehen- 
sive investigation of 372 institutionalized cerebral 
palsied patients. Almost without exception, these 
patients were involved severely neurologically. In 
this research effort, over 600 parents were given 
the opportunity to express their reactions regarding 
the handicap of their child. The Thurston Sentence 
Completion Form (TSCF) (5) was employed to 
(51%), 


either one or both parents completed the form. It 


facilitate their response. In 191 cases 
is felt that a brief listing of the survey results might 
serve as the basis for a discussion of the need for 
more effective counseling with these parents.? 


1Full details may be obtained from the author upon re- 
quest. 





e JOHN R. THURSTON is an assistant professor, depart- 
ment of psychology, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. This report is based in part on a research project 
supported by the Chippewa Valley affiliate of UCP. 
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Initial Reaction 


As would be expected, virtually all parents ex- 
perienced emotional upset and anxiety when they 
learned that they had a handicapped child. While 
they differed in their initial reaction, most dis- 
played helplessness, grief, or guilt in varying de- 
grees. The passage of time has apparently done 
little te ameliorate this condition. Their knowledge 
of the disability was poor, with only 4% indicating 
complete understanding of the nature and cause of 
cerebral palsy. About one in six stated that they 
could not understand yet why it had happened to 
them. Eighty-six percent of the parents felt that 
meetings with the parents of other handicapped 
children were a good thing with only 7% resisting 
the idea. A surprisingly high 74% said that they 
felt free to discuss the handicapped child with 
friends and nieghbors. However, their responses 
frequently conveyed the impression that they were 
very sensitive and were almost daring anyone to 
say something “wrong” to them. Twenty-one per- 
cent indicated that they did not feel free to engage 
in any discussions of this sort. 

As a group, the parents were reluctant to com- 
ment on the mistakes others might make in raising 
a handicapped child. Some cited “spoiling” the 
child or else being ashamed of him as common 
errors. While most parents feel that others should 
act naturally or be sympathetic and understanding 
when around the handicapped, many indicated that 
they did not find this to be true. They saw pity and 
undue curiosity in the attentions of other people. 
In general, the parents were highly sensitive, sus- 
picious, anxious, and unhappy indiviauals, the op- 
posite of what might be desired. Their emotional 
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state was such as to interfere with many phases of 
everyday living. In a very real way, they them- 
selves were handicapped, for they had not become 
reconciled yet to the realities of their situation. 
While certain parents had been able to make the ad- 
justment, the responses to the TSCF strongly sug- 
gested that a substantial number had not. Even 
though the emotional state of these parents is only 
dimly related to the development of the institution- 
alized children, the extent of unrest and unhappi- 
ness in this parental group is such that attention 
should be directed to it. 


Reaching Parents Through Counseling 


One might inquire into what happened to these 
parents and the counseling program as it related to 
them. This question must be asked unless we are 
to assume that this degree of emotional turmoil is 
inevitable for parents having a severely handi- 
capped child. In view of current psychological- 
psychiatric knowledge, this assumption is consid- 
ered to be untenable. 

What did go wrong? It is beyond our present 
understanding and certainly beyond the scope of 
this paper to specify the factors contributing to this 
state of affairs. However, according to the results 
of this poll, two areas would appear to be signifi- 
cant in the problem, (1) the parent-physician rela- 
tionship and (2) the parent-other people relation- 
ship. 

Directing attention to the first area, it would seem 
to be obvious that the physician is the key person 
to inform the parents of the child’s handicap. Over 
two-thirds of the parents stated specifically that 
their child’s condition was made known to them by 
a physician, either at time of birth or during some 
subsequent medical examination. Most of the re- 
“Te- 
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maining one-third of the parents stated that 
tarded development” of the child made them sus- 
pect the truth, but it seems highly likely that a 
physician must have been consulted in cases such 
as these. The parents traditionally have gone to 
him for information and counsel. Of all the dif_i- 
cult tasks that a physician must perform, the neces- 
sity of informing parents that their child is handi- 
capped must rank high in repugnancy. How does 
he go about this? What does he say? How does he 
say it? Does he tend to “soften the blow” by 
minimizing the difficulty, or are his comments con- 
fined to a factual statement of the situation as he 
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sees it? Does he at times try to “spare them” by 
strongly recommending decisive and immediate 
action if he feels the child should be institution. 
alized? Does the physician have enough time to 
listen to the parents? Does he take time? What do 
the parents say? Where else do they go for assist- 
ance? Why do many parents go from physician to 
physician? How does the physician handle their 
feelings and answer the questions put forth? The 
methods and manner of physicians in this role are 
not known. Additional research in this area would 
be of great interest. It seems likely that the ap- 
proaches are variable with some physicians being 
highly effective and others less so. Although the 
dynamics of the “counseling” process are not known 
at this time, the TSCF findings would seem to indi- 
cate much room for improvement. Perhaps the 
adoption of a program such as will be discussed 
now, may provide what is needed. 


Effective Counseling Methods 

Experts in the field think that there are prob- 
ably three stages in the effective counseling of par- 
ents (2). The first stage involves the acceptance of 
the disability, the second requires setting some 
rather long-range plans, and the third consists of 
counseling the parents about attitudes and feelings. 

The imparting of factual information to parents 
is an important, difficult, and time-consuming un- 
dertaking. This, in itself, requires considerable 
skill and experiences on the part of the counselor. 
Grasping information is always difficult under 
stressful conditions, and it would appear that there 
are probably few more upsetting periods than those 
reported by these parents when they first are told 
the nature and magnitude of the handicap. It is un- 
derstandable that the parents are unable to come to 
a full understanding at that time. In addition, the 
complexity of the involvement and the abstruse 
medical terminology may contribute further to the 
lack of comprehension. It would seem that the 
physician might use some assistance if counseling 
is to function adequately. Perhaps the physician 
should concentrate on being the medical authority 
in the situation, letting others handle the many 
functions necessary for effective counseling. Assum- 
ing close and continuing liaison with the physician, 
it would seem that either clinical psychologists or 
social workers would be qualified to understand the 
disability and to work with the parents discussing 
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its cause, nature, and implications. When the parents 
have come to accept the child as he really is, with 
full knowledge of his strengths and weaknesses, the 
first step of effective counseling has been taken. 
This first phase might take a very long time in 
many cases. With this accomplished, however, it 
is then possible to proceed to the second part of 
counseling, where long range plans can be made for 
the child. The counselor may make some sugges- 
tions, but the importance of parental responsibility 
in making these vital decisions must be stressed. 
In the case of the severely handicapped, the prob- 
lem of institutionalization versus home care must 
be resolved. The only truly adequate decisions are 
those that have been arrived at by the parents after 
a thorough appraisal of the entire situation and all 
its complex ramifications. The parent should be 
encouraged to talk to the parents of other handi- 
capped children at this time concerning their feel- 
ings and problem solutions. This planning phase 
may involve many counseling interviews. While the 
emotional status of parents has received attention 
all during the counseling, it is after the plans have 
been made that the counseling may go on to the 
third stage, concentrating on their attitudes and 
emotional reactions. The parents may be extremely 
hostile and defensive or very cooperative, or their 
behavior might place them at some point in between 
these two extremes. Some display ambivalent feel- 
ings, and the emotional tone may fluctuate from 
day to day. To deal with this “feeling level” re- 
quires a mature, highly trained, and experienced 
counselor. 


Working with Others 


As has been mentioned, clinical psychologists and 
many social workers have the background to pro- 
vide this counseling. The training of many min- 
isters and priests emphasizes facets of psychological 
knowledge that would be helpful in working with 
these parents. With special education, these and 
still other professional personnel presumably might 
be in a position to function effectively as coun- 
selors. This additional training requires much in 
the form of theoretical knowledge and practical ap- 
plication of psychology. Among many other things, 
the counselor must come to have a good knowledge 
of himself and his attitudes toward handicaps and 
the handicapped. If he has not come to accept the 
handicapped for what they are, he cannot hope to 
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extend the objective assistance that constitutes his 
true function. He must be aware of his own limita- 
tions, those of the child, and those of the parents, 
as well as those imposed upon him by the sometimes 
restricted facilities at his disposal. He must not be 
unduly impressed by these limiting factors but 
must stand ready as a source of support and real- 
istic optimism. He should realize that amongst the 
burdensome anxieties and guilts plaguing the par- 
ents, are very real strengths of personality and 
character which may be utilized in providing ade- 
quate services for the child. It has been observed 
that parents who have tried to do everything within 
their power to help the handicapped individual, 
somehow or other emerge from this trying situa- 
tion the better for it. 

The second major area of concern, the parent- 
other people relationships, would seem to provide 
less in the form of a basis for specific and detailed 
recommendations. The parents themselves contribute 
a great deal to the difficulties that they have with 
others. They are extremely sensitive and defensive 
in their dealings with other people. While effective 
counseling would do much to remedy this by in- 
suring more comfortable and accepting parents, it 
would be important to make some effort to modify 
those actions and attitudes of other people that are 
perceived as offensive by the parents. How should 
one act when one is in contact with the handicapped 
and his parents? This would appear to be a highly 
individualized matter dependent on the particular 
parent and chiid involved. The reactions of the 
parents may not be determined so much by what 
another says or does, but by the perception of this 
action by the parent. If another person asks about 
the child and offers to help, this may be interpreted 
by the parent in many different ways, depending 
upon his emotional state. Such an action may seem 
to be a manifestation of a pitying and patronizing 
attitude or it may be viewed as an act of sympathy 
and helpfulness. It may be viewed as active inter- 
est, or as idle curiosity, or in any of a hundred 
subtly different ways. In spite of their sensitivities, 
most parents look for some response on the part 
of others to them and their handicapped child. 
Many expect a great deal from the community and 
the individuals who comprise it. They want ac- 
ceptance and assurance from others either by way 
of positive, comforting acts or by the elimination of 
unfavorable reactions. 
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How to foster the changing from “undesirable” 


to “desirable” behavior by others would seem to 
imply much in the form of complete acceptance and 
understanding of the handicap and what it means. 
Aside from straight factual presentations, such ef- 
forts should stress the feelings and sensitivities of 
parents, so that people could cope with or at least 
allow for their tendencies to be tense, worrisome, 
depressed, and suspicious. This means much in 
the form of public education and would appear to 
argue strongly for a continuation and expansion of 
the various educational programs aimed at en- 
lightening the public regarding the handicapped 


and their problems. 
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COMPETITION IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


(Continued from page 349) 


class for borderline and slow-learning children.” 
“John is responsible for lowering our class rat- 
ing.” said a principal in a favored school system. 
He continued, “Our psychologist believes that you 
should concur in a diagnosis of feeblemindedness 
and recommend dismissal from school.” Mary is in 
college but the staff is not pleased with her. They 
readily admit that she knows her work and can 
demonstrate it verbally. Because of a physical dis- 
ability and further complication that educators 
meet, she cannot put what she knows on paper in 
an adequate manner. To continue to give examples 
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is unnecessary. Anyone in the field could do it, 
Some of those given are extreme, some are not; 
none are exaggerated. 

Educators are not the only ones who find a cer- 
tain comfort in doing the thing to which they are 
It is easier and more satisfying to 


accustomed. 
some if they can continue what is habitual. Never. 


theless, if a child is different from others, educators 
must vary from the routine, think new thoughts, 
and often work more hours. To some this is a dis- 
turbing situation; to others it is challenging. 


Perhaps as more teachers are preparing to work 
with the exceptional child, we can do something to 
help them see the worth of what they are doing. 
This merits consideration. Many teachers are now 
working with trainable children. How many of 
them have referred to their work as “baby sitting.” 
Sometimes they are facetious and sometimes they 
are a little bit ashamed. The thing they are trained 
to do is not what they are doing. To some, the 
actual task lacks something of the dignity they felt 
as teachers of academic subjects or as educators 
who laid the foundation for academic work. One 
wonders if there might be some value to a newer 
consideration of growth in social maturity. Are 
there suggestions in scales that measure social com- 
petence that are important, that can be taught, and 
that involve a higher level of significance to certain 
children and their families, than competing in at- 
tempts to say A, B, C, or 1-2-3? Could teachers in 
training who plan to work with the retarded see in 
such goals real educational values? Could they not 
also learn some special techniques that would en- 
able them to provide skilled assistance in develop- 
ing the competencies involved? 

One other suggestion is offered. Perhaps the con- 
tacts a parent may make with educators are in- 
sufficient for complete understanding. There are 
parent-teacher organizations. There are conferences 
with teachers and principals. Points of view are 
briefly presented. Seldom does time or current or- 
ganization permit the educator to offer all the help 
the parent needs and the principal might be able to 
give. 

Competition has a place in school; but it does not 
and should not mean the same to all children and 
all parents. Before we have worked this out fully, 
attitudes must change; and as attitudes of pro- 
fessional people change, so will school organization. 
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Bulletin 


CEC Convention Visitations 
TIME: 9 AM—12:30 PM 
Tours are scheduled for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday during 
the convention period. Detailed information on Trips and Tours 
will be available when your register. 
Los Angeles City School Visitations 
Orthopedically Handicapped (including cerebral palsied, 
crippled and delicate) 
Shrine Hospital 
Washington Boulevard Elementary School 
Orthopedic Hospital 
Pacific Boulevard Elementary School 
Charles Leroy Lowman Elementary School 
Widney High School, Valley Branch 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Hyde Park Elementary School 
Gage Junior High School 
Mary E. Bennett Elementary School 
Hollywood High School 

Mentally Handicapped 
San Pedro Street Elementary School (Educable) 
Bellevue Avenue Elementary School (Trainable) 
Belvedere Elementary School (Educable) 
Nightingale Junior High School (Educable) 
Nora Sterry Elementary School 
Emerson Junior High School 

Gifted 
Bellagio Road Elementary School 
Emerson Junion High School 

Blind 
Frances Blend Elementary School 
Marshall High School 

Partially Seeing 
Wilton Place Elementary School 
Hollywood High School 


Related Organization Program 
at Los Angeles: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Monday, April 18, 1960 


Registration 9 AM—10 AM 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 10:15 AM—11 AM 

Business Meeting 

Report: 11 AM—12:15 PM 

“Policies and Objectives of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Special Educa- 
tion” Ray Graham, Illinois 

Reactors to Report: Francis W. Doyle, Cali- 
fornia; Guy Thompson, Arkansas; Geneva 
Flickinger, Maryland; representative of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers 


1:45 PM—3:15 PM 


3:15 PM—3:45 PM 
3:45 PM—4 PM 
4 PM—5 PM 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Discussion Groups 
Group Reports 
President’s Reception 


Tuesday, April 19, 1960 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 10:15 AM—12:15 PM 


Report on Federal Legislation 

President’s Address 

Business Section 

JOINT MEETING WITH TEACHER EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE, CEC 1:45 PM—4:30 PM 


Panel: Group Discussion 
Characteristics of Effective Teacher Education” 


Los Angeles County School Visitations 

San Gabriel Valley Cooperative Program 

Norwalk Schools (Deaf, Educable and Trainable mentally 
retarded) 

Mid Cities Cooperative Program (Deaf, hard of hearing, 
blind, partially seeing, post-polio) 

Burbank City Schools (Educable mentally retarded) 

Santa Monica City Schools (Blind, deaf, educable mentally 
retarded) 

Southwest Cooperative Program (Cerebral palsy and ortho- 
pedically handicapped) 

Whittier Cooperative Program 

Pasadena City Schools 
Roosevelt Orthopedic School 

Southwest Cooperative Program (Elementary School for 
Trainable Mentally Retarded) 


SPECIAL WORKSHOP ON CEC LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


On Wednesday, April 20th, during the CEC con- 
vention in Los Angeles, this special workshop will 
be held in Conference Room 5 at the Biltmore Ho- 
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tel, starting at 1:30 PM. Leo E. Connor, chairman 
of the CEC Legislation Committee will preside. 
Attendance is by invitation only. 
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CEC REPRESENTED AT TEPS CONFERENCE 


Council members across the country represented 
CEC in January at seven conferences conducted by 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards—all at their own personal 
expense, except for those able to find special assist- 
ance. We sometimes fail to appreciate the contri- 
butions and values such efforts make to the field of 
special education, but CEC is gratefully indebted 
to all concerned. 

According to the records at Council headquarters, 
CEC was represented as follows: 


Robert L, Erdman, U. of 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
Herbert Goldstein, U. of Tlli- 
nois 

William Kvaraceus, Boston U. 
Albert Murphy, Boston U. 


Leonard J. Lucito, George 
Peabody College for Teachers 


Harold Luper, U. of Georgia 


Norris Haring, U. of Mary- 
land 


Tony D. Vaughn, Colorado 
State College 


Oklahoma City Geraldine K. Fergen, U. of 
Missouri 


Reno Madeleine Helfrey, U. of 
Utah 


A number of interesting and constructive reports 
were received, all of which will be given due con- 
sideration by Council officials and the CEC division 
on Teacher Education. Excerpts from these reports 
will be published next month, in addition to the re- 
port published below, as submitted by Norris Haring, 
director of the program of teacher education at the 
University of Maryland. Dr. Haring presents a 
challenge to special educators in general and, per- 
haps, to CEC, in particular, to do something about 
establishing standards for our field. 


Chicago 


Boston 


Louisville 


Washington 


Denver 


“NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS” 
TEPS WASHINGTON, D. C., CONFERENCE 


This conference reflected an all-out effort on the 
part of the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards to move rapidly 
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and directly to the establishment of professional 
autonomy for education. The structure being pro- 
vided by the study and development of criteria and 
competencies is in five general areas. These are: 


1. Advancement of Professional Standards 


2. Identification, Selective Admission and 
Retention in Teacher Education 

3. Teacher Education: Pre- and In-service 

4. Accreditation of Teacher Education Pro- 
grams 

5. Certification and Professional Perform- 
ance 


The exploration of the above five areas was re- 
markably stimulating and direct in the activities of 
the conference; i.e., the addresses, round table 
presentations, and the group discussions. The dis- 
cussions in all instances centered around general 
education. The assumption underlying the confer- 
ence seemed to be based on the premise that 
teacher-education standards should apply to all 
educators alike, including the special educator. If a 
distinction, however fine or gross, exists between 
the general educator and the special educator, it 
was not pointed up at any time during the confer- 
ence. 

The National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards is making remarkable 
progress. The Council for Exceptional Children 
should certainly support this Commission in its 
effort to establish standards for teacher selection 
and preparation. In addition to this, however, it 
seems that the members of CEC will have to answer 
a few basic questions concerning the direction of its 
total efforts toward developing professional auton- 
omy in special education. Among these questions 
are the following: 


1.. TEPS apparently makes no distinction be- 
tween the general and special educator. 
If a distinction exists, how is it defined? 
Who should define it? 

2. Does the special educator require special- 
ized competencies that require prepara- 
tion beyond that which is required for the 
general educator? What are these addi- 
tional competencies? 

3. Is TEPS the logical organization from 
which to establish specific standards in 
special education? 

4. If it is believed that TEPS is not the 
logical agency through which to work to 
establish standards for special education, 
what agency should be responsible? 


CHAIRMEN APPOINTED 


Two persons have recently accepted appointments 
by President Garrison as committee chairmen. The 
first is Leonard Cox, principal, Capitol Hill High 
School, Oklahoma City, who will serve as chairman 
for local arrangements for the west central regional 
November 16-19. The other is Martin Dean, director 
of pupil personnel for the Newark Public Schools, 
Ohio, who has become chairman of the Council’s 
elections committee. 
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CEC CHAPTERS, FEDERATIONS 
CONDUCT ACTIVE PROGRAMS IN ‘58-’59 


From Mary Grant, Annual Reports Chairman, 
comes an account of excellent professional pro- 
grams and projects undertaken by the CEC chap- 
ters and federations during the 1958-1959 school 
year. A summary of her observations follows. 

Many local chapters conducted more than their 
minimum of four professional meetings. In addi- 
tion, Mrs. Grant cited certain topics which ap- 
peared more frequently on programs than in previ- 
ous years—namely topics dealing with the gifted, 
the emotionally disturbed, and tests and measure- 
ments. 

Many challenging projects were undertaken dur- 
ing the past school year. Local and state chapters 
reported such activities as preparing a handbook of 
community agencies for parents of exceptional chil- 
dren, conducting an Exceptional Children’s Week 
as a public education project, providing scholar- 
ships for teachers, promoting good special educa- 
tion legislation at the state level, sponsoring radio 
programs, sending handicapped children to summer 
camps, developing a speakers directory, and many 
more varied and worthwhile endeavors. 

Federations’ annual meetings covered a wide 
scope, offered noted speakers and participants, and 
were well attended. Particular federation activities 
worthy of mention include the publication of a bro- 
chure on teaching the mentally retarded, an active 
recruitment program including career conferences 
for high school students, study and work on im- 
proved state legislation, and regional conferences. 

Lines of communication among chapters and fed- 
erations were aided with the publication of excel- 
lent newsletters, “handbooks,” “yearbooks” and 
membership directories. Also quite profitable money- 
making projects were reported by chapters—a 
travelogue slide show, candy sales, movie forum, 
white elephant sales, theater party, etc. The pro- 
ceeds from such events provided the necessary in- 
come for extensive programs as well as financial as- 
sistance for the chapters’ delegates to the inter- 
national convention. 

In response to the request for more detailed an- 
nual reports, a number of chapters and federations 
filed very informative accounts of their year’s ac- 
tivities and included samples of newsletters, pro- 
grams, promotional literature, etc. Several of these 
will be exhibited at the CEC membership booth dur- 
ing the Los Angeles convention. 
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CEC TO BE REPRESENTED 
AT TWO IMPORTANT EVENTS 


Mary E. Harnett of the Bureau for Children with 
Retarded Mental Development, New York City 
Schools, and chairman of the CEC committee on 
international relations will represent the Council, 
shortly, at a meeting of NEA department committee 
chairman on international relations. 

The meeting is scheduled for Washington, D. C., 
May 7. It will be devoted to sharing information 
concerning the international relations programs of 
the various departments and in determining com- 
mon interests and possible joint actions. 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education spe- 
cialist in health, physical education, recreation, and 
safety, and a member of CEC, was nominated by 
President Ivan K. Garrison to serve as an NEA 
delegate to the annual conference of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, next July 31-August 7. The meeting is 
to be held in Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 

Miss Schneider, who has been prominently ac- 
tive in WCOTP, is a member of its committee on 
the physically handicapped, which is under the 
chairmanship of another CEC member, Lawrence 
Patterson, director, School for Crippled Children, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

The Council appreciates the efforts and time 
these representatives will be contributing to the 
CEC program. 


CEC RESEARCH MONOGRAPHS 


In April, the first issue of the long-promised CEC 
Research Monograph Series will be off the presses 
and available for sale. (See advertisement in this 
issue for an order form and other details.) The 
series, which was authorized at the 1959 Atlantic 
City convention to provide an outlet for research 
reports in all special education areas, will be pub- 
lished at the rate of three or four per year. 

The first monograph, ‘Family Crisis and the 
Retarded Child,” is a sociological study by Bernard 
Farber and others, of the Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children, University of Illinois. 
From the foreward, by Samuel A. Kirk, we quote 
the following: 

“This investigation focuses attention on the 
nature of the family crisis which arises from the 
presence of a retarded child in the home and at- 
tempts to delineate the factors which determine the 
decisions of parents to place their severely retarded 
child in an institution. 

“Professional personnel offer contradictory advice 
when they rely merely on opinion to answer parent’s 
questions. In this study as well as in previous re- 
ports, Farber and his associates attempt to take 
the controversial recommendations out of the realm 
of opinion and subject them to sociological theory 
as well as to empirical research. Farber succeeds 
in clarifying for many of us some of the variables 
that should be considered in counseling parents 
with severely retarded children.” 

Monograph No. 2, scheduled for release in July, 
is also in the area of mental retardation. However, 
it concerns itself with classroom procedures for the 
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trainable mentally retarded, and is in the nature of 
exploratory, rather than experimental, research. 
Margaret Hudson, who directed the study at George 
Peabody College for Teachers through a U. S. 
Office of Education grant, identifies 43 specific 
teaching techniques in eight major categories, as 
well as 98 types of lessons taught in 15 major areas. 
These instructional factors are analyzed in terms 
of frequency of use, common patterns, emphasis 
given, and teaching skill. A recommended “teacher 
competency check-list” and a detailed “outline of 
lesson areas” contribute further to the practical 
nature of this monograph. 

Over a period of years, it is expected that our 
monographs will be representative of the diversified 
research activities being conducted in the several 
special areas. However, the first two illustrate the 
current emphasis on studies in the area of mental 
retardation. 

Council members and others are encouraged to 
purchase the above mentioned and future mono- 
graphs through the subscription plan: For the first 
five issues, $9; first ten issues, $16. Single copies of 
the first two monographs will be available at $2 
each. Available also in quantities of the same or 
different isues; 10 percent discount on two to nine 
copies, 20 percent discount on orders of 10 or more. 


OLIVE P. BRUNER RETIRES 


One of Chicago’s prominent educators, a person 
long active in Council activities, Mrs. Bruner re- 
cently retired from the principalship of the Spald- 
ing School of that city. In recognition of her 36 
years of service to handicapped children, the Spald- 
ing School faculty honored her with a tea-recep- 
tion on January 27. 

The Spalding High School, built in 1942, and the 
Jane A. Neil Elementary School, in 1956, owe much 
to her advice in the planning of buildings especial- 
ly adapted to the needs of the handicapped. The 
social center at Spalding, operating evenings for 
the past four years, came into being because of her 
determination that physically handicapped children 
should have increased opportunities for recreation 
as well as education. 

Mrs. Bruner’s most recent assignment performed 
for CEC was as chairman of the committee on the 
physically handicapped of secondary school age. 
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STATE CHAPTERS RECEIVE CHECKS 


The annual cash advances to _ federations 
amounts to about $7000. State chapters collect 
their own dues, thereby reducing advances to a 
minute sum. Adjustments for 1959 business and 
advances for 1960 totaled $95.25 for the 10 chap- 
ters involved—all based on receipts for the period 
January 1-December 31, 1959. 

A state chapter receives an advance of 50¢ per 
life member and 50¢ per Journal subscription or- 
dered either directly or through the NEA Library 
Subscription Plan I. Adjustments include overpay- 
ments and credits accumulated by direct member- 
ships paid to headquarters. 


TOTAL 

STATE ADVANCE ADJUSTMENTS SUM PAID 
Alabama $ 4.00 $15.00 $19.00 
Arkansas 2.50 4.50 7.00 
Colorado 6.00 15.00 21.00 
Delaware 1.50 7.50 9.00 
Maine 1.50 1.50 3.00 
North Dakota 1.50 3.00 4.50 
Oklahoma 2.50 8.25 10.75 
Rhode Island 1.50 4.50 6.00 
Utah 1.00 7.50 8.50 
Wyoming 50 6.00 6.50 
TOTAL $22.50 $72.75 $95.25 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 
SINCE LAST REPORT 


BILLS DEBATED AND PASSED BY VOICE VOTE 


SCHOOL MILK— 
H.R. 9331. Increases the authorized maximum ex- 
penditure for the fiscal years 1960 and 1961, under 
the special milk program for children to $85 million 
for each of the two fiscal years. Now reported to 
the Senate with amendments from the committee 
on agriculture and forestry. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


MIGRANT WORKERS EDUCATION— 
H.R. 10378, Bailey (D-W.Va.) to furnish certain 
payments to assist in providing improved educa- 
tional opportunities for children of migrant agricul- 
tural employees. Referred to the committee on 
education and labor. 


TAX DEDUCTION— 


H.R. 10304 Wainwright (R-N.Y.) to amend the in- 
ternal revenue code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income of up to $4,000 per family for 
tuition expenses paid by or on behalf of the tax- 
payer, his spouse, or a dependent for education at 
a nondenominational secondary school, college, or 
university. Referred to ways and means committee. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, SPEECH PATHOLOGISTS, 
AUDIOLOGISTS 

H.J. Res. 610, Flood (D-Pa.) and HJ. Res. 618, 
Lindsay (R-N.Y.). Each is identical to the RW. 
Res. 488 introduced in the first session of this Con- 
gress by Fogarty (D-R.I.). 
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CONGRESSIONAL STUDY ISSUES REPORT 


The special education and rehabilitation study, 
directed by Merle E. Frampton, for the U. S. House 
of Representatives Subcommittee on Special Educa- 
tion, has issued “Special Report,’ volume 1, number 
2. Following is an extensive excerpt of its contents. 

Part 1, a compilation of existing federal legisla- 
tion and departmental regulations affecting special 
education and rehabilitation, is in the final stage 
of editing and will be available for use in a few 
weeks. 

Both aspects of Part II of the study, including 
(a) a review of programs administered by the fed- 
eral government in this field, and (b) the regional 
workshops and public hearings, are progressing ac- 
cording to schedule. Since the last progress report, 
two additional workshops and hearings have been 
held, with several others projected for the near 
future. The transcript of the first hearings, held in 
New York City, has been printed. 

On December 15 and 16 a New England workshop 
was held at Yale University. A total of 235 special- 
ists from approximately 100 private, state, and fed- 
eral agencies and schools throughout the New Eng- 
land States spent two days discussing the most 
urgent needs of the handicapped and gifted, and 
the role which the Federal Government might take 
in assisting local communities to find a solution to 
some of the pressing problems. The workshop sec- 
tions prepared reports of their two days of delib- 
erations for presentation to the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives Subcommittee on Special Education 
which held public hearings in New Haven on De- 
cember 17 and 18. 

The third regional workshop of the Special Edu- 
cation and Rehabilitation Study was held in At- 
lanta, Georgia, on January 25 and 26. Fourteen 
southern states were represented by 275 profession- 
als who met in seven workshop sections for two 
days following an orientation session at which Merle 
E. Frampton, director of the Study, and William C. 
Geer, coordinator for the Southern Region Work- 
shop, addressed the group. The participants, repre- 
senting the largest region covered by a workshop to 
date, were familiar with the needs of the South and 
worked together to formulate their reports. A dele- 
gate from each of the workshop sections presented 
his group’s findings to the Subcommittee hearings 
at Cullman, Alabama, on January 27 and 28. Repre- 
sentative Carl Elliott (D-Ala.), chairman of the 
subcommittee, expressed his keen interest and 
pleasure in the results. 
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The next workshop covered the Eastern Atlantic 
Region (Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania) and was held at the Fels Institute 
for Local and State Governments of the University 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, on February 16 
and 17. Specialists discussed the unmet needs of 
the gifted and talented, the hearing handicapped, 
the mentally retarded, the physically handicapped, 
the socially and emotionally maladjusted, the 
speech handicapped, and the visually handicapped. 
Congressional subcommittee hearings were held fol- 
lowing the workshop on February 18 and 19 in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

An advisory committee met in San Francisco some 
time ago to plan three workshops for the North- 
west and Pacific Region covering the following 
states: 


1. Denver, Colorado March 31-April 1 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming 

2. San Francisco, California, March 28-29: 
Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada 


3. Portland, Oregon, April 8-9: ‘ 
Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington. 


The Subcommittee on Special Education is hold- 
ing public hearings in Portland on April 11 and 12, 
and in Los Angeles on April 13 and 14. 


The coordinators for each of the three Workshops 
are as follows: 


1. Denver, Colorado, March 31-Aril 1 


Warren Thompson, Director 
Department of Rehabilitation 
State Office Building 

Denver, Colorado 


2. San Francisco, California, March 28-29 


Mrs. H. B. Huggins 
2903 Carolyn Way 
Sacramento 18, California 


3. Portland, Oregon, April 8-9 


Mrs. Joy Hills Gubser 

Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

106 Library Building 

Salem, Oregon 


The members of the Northwest and Pacific Region 
Workshop Advisory Committee are: 


Helena G. Adamson, Washington State Director 
Special Education; Norris F. Bush, Denver City 
Director of Special Education; Alfred M. Church, 
Hawaii Deputy Superintendent for Guidance, Health, 
and Special Education; Eleanor Bodahl, Consultant 
Special Education, Nampa, Idaho; Leon F. Cain, 
Vice President, San Francisco State College; F. W. 
Doyle, California State Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; E. Ellis Graham, Colorado State 
Director of Special Education Services; Joy Hills 
Gubser, Oregon State Assistant Superintendent of 
Education; Alice H. Hayden, Director of Graduate 
Studies in Education, University of Washington: M. 
W. Heldship, Arizona State Director, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; Glenn O. Lockwood, Mon- 
tana State Director of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
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Theo J. Norby, Alaska State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dorris L. Sander, Wyoming State Consultant in 
Elementary Education; David Wayne Smith, Coordi- 
nator, Rehabilitation Program, Univeristy of Ari- 
zona; L. O. Griffith, Washington State Administra- 
tive Consultant Public Instruction; Laurence B. 
Harmon, Director Vocational Rehabilitation, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Madeleine Helfrey, Coordinator of 
Special Education, University of Utah; Virginia R. 
Keehan, New Mexico State Director of Guidance 
and Personnel Services; Milo T. Means, Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service, Boise, Idaho; 
Maynard A. Olson, Montana State High School 
Supervisor; Philip Schafer, Regional Representative, 
U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; William E. 
Schultz, Nevada State Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; Byron F. Stetler, Nevada Superintend- 
ent for Public Instruction; James A. Walker, Cali- 
fornia Regional Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service; Robert R. Wippel, Oregon State Super- 
visor of Vocational Rehabilitation; J. tenBroek, Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind; George P. White, 
New Mexico State Director of Special Education. 


The address of the Study Office is Room 332, 
Tariff Building, Washington 25, D. C. 





HAVE YOU MADE YOUR LEAVE PLANS 
FOR CEC’S CONVENTION? 
Check the February issue for pro- 
gram synopsis and hotel reserva- 
tion form! 


CALIFORNIA AWAITS! 








| 38th Annual CEC Convention 
Exhibits 


Galeria Room 


The Biltmore Hotel 
12 p.m. April 20—1p.m. April 22 
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Meal Functions Scheduled 
BREAKFASTS: 
Texas Council for Exceptional Children, April 21 
For information write to Texas Council President, Don Partridge, 
P. 0. Box 110, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Council for Education of the Partially Seeing, April 22 
For information, write President of Council for the Education of 
the Partially Seeing, Rosalie Calone, 4650 Coliseum Street 
Pennsylvania Federation, CEC, April 21 
For information, write Ethel M. B. Wenger, President, Box 77, 
Rexmont, Pa. 
Association of Educators of Homebound and Hospitalized Chil- 
dren, April 22 
For information, write Elizabeth Wetzel, Chairman, 1032 Dorothy 
Street, Houston 8, Texas 
San Francisco State College announces a breakfast for all for- 
mer students, faculty and other friends, to be held on Thurs- 
day morning, April 21, at 7:00 to 8:30 at the Biltmore Hotel. 
Tickets can be purchased at the CEC Convention for $2.50. 


LUNCHEONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, April 21 


EXHIBITS 
Galeria Room, Biitmore 
From 12 noon April 20 to 1 P.M., April 22, 1960 


CEC SCHEDULES BUSINESS MEETINGS 
FOR LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


For the convenience of persons having business 
with one or more of CEC’s official groups—here 
are the hours and dates set for their Los Angeles 
meetings: 







BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


I. Wed., April 20,8 AM—9:30 AM 
(Breakfast Meeting: Place to be named after 
after arrival in L. A.) 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Biltmore Hotel Ballroom 
I. Wed., April 20, 4 PM—6 PM 


II. Thurs., April 21, 4 PM—6 PM 
III. Fri., Aprii 22, 4 PM—6 PM 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Biltmore Conference Room No. 3 
I. Sunday, April 17, 4 PM—10 PM 


II. Tuesday, April 19, 4:30 PM—6 PM 
III. Friday, April 22, 7:30 PM—9 PM 


GOVERNING BOARD 
Biltmore Hotel Conference Room No. 3 
I. Monday, April 18, 8 AM—10 AM 
II. Tuesday, April 19,8 AM—10 AM 
Wednesday, April 20, 10:15 AM—12 Noon 


Thursday, April 21, 10:15 AM—12 Noon 
Friday, April 22, 10:15 AM—12 Noon 
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That there should one man die ignorant 
who had capacity for knowledge, this | call a tragedy. 


Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus 


Carlyle’s view of 2ducation is significant in light of his ‘‘hero” philosophy 
which recognizes the need for a select group of intelligent men to guide and 
rule a changing world. The statement enhances the philosophy in that when 
everyone’s capacity for knowledge is satisfied, one gains a more copious se- 
lection from which the intelligeit heroes may be chosen. Because rule by 
democracy involves more of humanity than Carlyle’s hero rule, education 
under a democratic government should, theoretically, challenge the capac- 
ity of every individual. As a publisher in the area of Special Education, 
Stanwix House strives to make the maximum education available to the 
greatest numbers through its materials for the visually handicapped, the 
mentally retarded, speech correction and language development. Specific in- 
formation regarding these publications is available upon request. 


STANWIX HOUSE, Ine. « 3020 Chartiers Avenue « Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 


siping 


Where Everybody ts Somebody! 





The specialized training of children with problems relating to mental 
and/or educational retardation, and emotional difficulties and be- 
havioral symptoms is given in three distinct settings. We invite in- 
quiry from physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
teachers, clergymen, and others with special children. 


---- THE BUCKINGHAM SCHOOL A DAY SCHOOL 
22 BUCKINGHAM RD., BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. BUCKMINSTER 4-7400 

Spacious area adjoining Prospect Park. Facilities for outdoor and indoor educational activi- 

ties. Hot lunches. Transportation to Brooklyn, Manhattan, Queens, and Nassau. Also a 

summer school and day camp. 


> >>> THE WATERFORD COUNTRY SCHOOL 
A COUNTRY BOARDING SCHOOL 
WATERFORD, CONN., RFD NO. 1, QUAKER HILL 
PHONE NEW LONDON, GIBSON 3-9820 

Vocational training as occupational therapy in a rural setting given by means of practical work 
on useful and interesting projects from which all benefit. An academic and recreational 
program. 
->--> CAMP WATERFORD A SUMMER CAMP 

WATERFORD, CONN., RFD NO. 1, QUAKER HILL 
A modern camp of 600 acres—farm, lakes, cabins, sports facilities. An enriched camp pro- 
gram. Special techniques provide exceptional children with successful and happy experiences. 
Social and educational development. 





>> >> Enrollment: Any day of the year. Fee: Depends on the problem the child presents 
Objectives: To offer the emotionally and intellectually retarded child the educational, voca- 
tional, psychological, and medical services necessary for a positive adjustment to wholesome 
daily activities and relations. Techniques: Skilled instruction and guidance offered in play form 
in a warm, accepting, and homelike atmosphere. Programs arranged to keep pace with the 
child’s emotional and intellectual needs. Staff: Qualified and skilled teachers, counselors, super- 
visors, psychologists, nurses, and consulting physicians, working in close cooperation with per- 
sonal physicians, psychologists and case workers. . 
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COMING SOON— 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF A 
NEW RESEARCH MONOGRAPH SERIES 


(Published by the Council for Exceptional Children, NEA) 


Family Crisis and 
(L! the Retarded Child 


e by Bernard Farber 
William Jenne 
Romolo Toigo 


e¢ Monograph Series A, No. 1. 
e Publication Date, April 15 (approx.) 


e Available at single copy rate ($2) 
or at reduced rates by subscription 


e Turn to page 357 for a synopsis of 
this timely and informative document 


MORE ABOUT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


e Offered at 10% to 20% discount over single copy rate 
e Five issues for $9... Ten issues for $16 


e Research studies from various areas of exceptionality with the first two in the area 
of mental retardation 


Three or four to be published annually as studies become available 


Series A, Number 2; CLASSROOM PROCEDURES FOR THE TRAINABLE MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED by Margaret Hudson 


ORDER NOW! 


THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA, 1201 SIXTEENTH ST., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please place my order for 


single copy(s) of No. |, Family Crisis and the Retarded Child, $2 


(Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10 or more, 20 percent) 
subscription (Series A—Monograph Nos. I-5) $9 


subscription (Series A & B—Monograph Nos. I-10) $16 


Name 


State or 
Street Address Province 


payment enclosed 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable unit so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY’’ MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 


full undistorted output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 


scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 
4) THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDIZORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


EAGLE 


rae 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. +» CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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LEARNING ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


BY MEANS OF 


» eat, pat of handicapped children rely heavily 
upon teaching methods and materials which 
minimize learning difficulties. in covering the field 
of elementary arithmetic, we have been using a 
familiar method that we believe is quite successful 
in this respect—the General Store. 

The most of our work has been with cerebral 
palsied children. With some modifications of meth- 
ods on our part, we have been able to develop mean- 
ingful experiences for this group of children whose 
mental capacities and learning characteristics vary 
considerably. We do not advocate the General Store 
as the only method that should be used in teaching 
elementary arithmetic, but we do believe it pro- 
vides a desirable supplement to the other activities 
our children experience in this subject. 

By using the store once or twice a week, and for 
different groups within a class at a given time, we 
can anticipate that most children will develop prac- 
tical skills in the basic mathematical processes in- 
cluding some fractions and two-place decimals by 
the time they have completed the elementary grades. 
Knowing how to handle money, tell time and tem- 
perature, weigh and get weighed, follow and keep 
game scores, and similar achievements will help to 
prepare these children for problems of everyday 
living. Even those with more severe mental limita- 
tions may learn their clothing sizes, home ad- 
dresses, how fast they are traveling, the date, and 
who is “first” or “second.” 

Our store front is a wooden screen about six feet 
high and five feet wide, into which has been cut a 
yard-square window. We used part of the cut-out 
for a shelf or counter. The front is painted a gay 


red with “GENERAL STORE, PORTER, PA.” in 


black above the window, and is decorated below 





@ FRANCES W. RAHN is an academic teacher in the ortho- 
pedic class of the Porter School in the Easton-Forks Joint 
School System, Easton, Pa. 
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THE GENERAL STORE 


FRANCES W. RAHN 





with all sorts of bonafide store signs. The screen is 
on wheels so that it may be turned around easily 
to reveal a bright blue “PORTER PUPPET PLAY. 
HOUSE” complete with curtains which can be 
drawn over the stage which had been the store 
counter. (The idea of a reversible store-theatre 
was suggested in a children’s magazine. ) 

We sacrificed a closet to accommodate our store. 
The stock was supplied by the children. Only real 
containers which have actual weights and measures 
on them are used. Cans must be clean, having been 
emptied from the bottom and with no sharp edges. 
Boxes must be resealed so as to look unopened. 
Coffee, tea, mustard, and peanut-butter jars are 
painted inside with authentic colors. A yardstick 
tacked along a shelf edge provides a means of meas- 
uring pieces of string from a ball of twine or frac- 
tions of yards of ribbon. We have a balance scale 
and we made our own set of weights from plastic 
bags filled with varying amounts of sand correct to 
the one ounce, four ounce, eight ounce, and pound 
weights. 

Both dry and liquid measures of volume are 
made meaningful by means of measuring spoons 
and cups. Pint, quart, peck, half-bushel, and bushel 
baskets are used for dry measurement, and _ pint, 
quart, half-gallon, and gallon bottles and jars filled 
with water for liquid measure. 

We have play money and a cash register, carbon- 
paper order books, inventory sheets, and a price 
list on the back of the closet door. When we studied 
stamps, we decided our General Store would also 
be a Post Office, so one of the boys immediately 
procured a “Wanted by the F.B.I.” sign to tack up 
under the counter! 

Usually two children man the store at one time, 
one to dispense the goods and the other to make 
out the order in duplicate and make change. An- 
other child will be the shopper, complete with mar- 
ket basket and purse containing play money and a 
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list of the things he is to purchase. The teacher usu- 
ally composes the list with simple additions for the 
less advanced children and more complex figures 
and conversions for better prepared ones. The list 
may be read to the rest of the class; they may write 
out their own store order and describe, either on 
paper or chalkboard or both, the. change to be 
given. 

A simple problem might be to send a child to the 
store for a 10¢ can of beans and a candy bar for 5¢. 
What change would he get from a quarter? Or, 
what profit does the storekeeper make on five boxes 
of candy bars if he pays 89¢ per box of two dozen 
and sells them for 5¢ apiece? Or, how much must 
he charge for 10 pounds of potatoes which he 
bought for $1.60 a bushel in order that he can make 
a profit of 15 percent (assuming that there are 100 
pounds in a bushel) ? 

It is relatively easy to cover measurement of 
length, volume, weight, and money. And, since this 
is a General Store it could have a large clock (in 
Roman Numerals, preferably) and could dispense 
time tables (easily obtainable at bus and _ train 
depots). It should also contain a thermometer to 
tell room temperature which could, on occasion, be 
taken outdoors to determine the freezing point. 
Perhaps the store might “sell” various kinds of 
thermometers, including a clinical thermometer to 
measure body heat. 

We can cover a lot of basic arithmetic with con- 
siderable variation, interest, and motivation. Addi- 
tion is obvious in taking inventory and in adding 
up orders. Subtraction comes in determining 
change—multiplication in taking inventory of simi- 
lar items or selling more than one of a kind. Divi- 
sion appears in problems such as the one above in 
which the number of 10-pound sacks of potatoes in 
100 pounds had to be determined. There are frac- 
tions in quarter-pounds, half-dozen, fractions of 
yards, etc. Columns of money on the store orders 
are two-place decimals. Profits can be reckoned in 
percents. 


Our use of the General Store has increased, rather 
than lessened, the problems of planning and follow- 
through on the part of the teacher. But it has en- 
abled us to improve children’s interest and achieve- 
ment in arithmetic, as well as to afford many op- 
portunities for other types of learnings considered 
important in today’s curriculum. 
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For Those Who Teach 
The Exceptional Child 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEAF CHIL- 
DREN by Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. 
Ewing, both of the University of Manchester, 
England. Describes the specific knowledge and 
skill that parents, teachers, audiologists, and 
medical officers must acquire if deaf children 
are to benefit from the effective use of hearing 
aids, lip-reading, and the new methods of edu- 
cation now possible for them. The authors 
have included their ORIGINAL TECH- 
NIQUES for testing the hearing of babies and 
young children, and show that parents and 
teachers of deaf and partially-deaf children 
may now realistically envisage higher standards 
of social, educational, and occupational achieve- 
ment for these children. Publication date Feb- 
ruary 1960 


READING DISABILITY: A Medical Study 
of Word-Blindness and Related Handicaps by 
Knud Hermann, University Hospite!, Copen- 
hagen. Translated by P. G. Aungle, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN ENGLISH—Doctor Hermann’s well- 
known and widely circulated Danish work. This 
distillation of his long experience and research 
sets the whole matter in better perspective. He 
shows how in many individuals a variation in 
the working of the brain constitutes the funda- 
mental difficulty. A partial list of contents in- 
eludes reading difficulties, writing difficulties, 
number blindness, inheritance and word-blind- 
ness, word-blindness and criminality. Case his- 
tories point up factual discussion. Publication 
date December 1959 


THE CLOWN FAMILY SPEECH BOOK 
by Morris P. Pollock and Miriam Pollock, Pol- 
lock School Inc., Brookline, Massachusetts. Tilus- 
tratiens by Alice Freeman and Miriam Pollock. 
Written to meet the exigency of young children 
(ages 4 to 9) with speech problems, THE 
CLOWN FAMILY SPEECH BOOK and its 
accompanying workbook are the products of 
over twenty years of successful teaching ex- 
perience. The approach is ENTIRELY ORIG- 
INAL. Fun and humor pervade the book and 
exercises—the child relaxes as he enjoys pleas- 
urable experiences. DETAILED INSTRUC- 
TIONS are given to teacher or parent, explain- 
ing the purpose and method of each chapter. 


Publication date April 1960 


CHARLES C THOMAS » PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield ° Illinois 









A CEC Division on Teacher Education Report on— 


SUNMER COURSES 
in special education 


Introduction by HERBERT GOLDSTEIN, president, Division on Teacher 
Education, The Council for Exceptional Children. 


This year, the organization of summer session offerings in the education of excep- 
tional children in colleges and universities is a project of the Division on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the Council for Exceptional Children. Because of the pressures of time, the 
project was accomplished at the University of Illinois, in the Division for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children, College of Education. It is anticipated that the com- 
pilation of summer session information will be an on-going project of the Division, to 
be undertaken by a specific committee in future years. The Division on Teacher Edu- 
cation is indebted to Leah Stolman, Susan Moldal, Esther Hirsch, and Mary Kamlynn 
Keyes, all students in the curriculum for the educable mentally handicapped at the 
University of Illinois, who worked many hours on the project. 

The following summer session offerings are organized in a new form. Course offer- 
ings are now organized under areas of exceptionality and service rather than a state 
by state listing as in the past. 

As an explanatory note, some colleges and universities will observe that certain 
courses which were submitted have not been included. It was the policy of the com- 
mittee, as in previous years, to delete any course that could not specifically be linked 
by its title with exceptional children and adults. Thus, courses in remedial reading, 
mental hygiene, general counseling and guidance, and the like will not be found in 
the list. Notices received after our deadline wiil appear in the next issue of EXcEepP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN, 

Persons interested in complete information about specific courses are advised to 
write directly to the college or university. 

Course listings will be found under the following headings: 


General Courses Emotionally Disturbed 
Administration Gifted 

Counseling and Guidance Mental Retardation 
Student Teaching Slow Learner 

Auditory Handicaps Physically Handicapped 
Brain Injured Speech Correction 


Visually Handicapped 


To conserve space, abbreviations have been used: Ind. for Independent; Curr. for 
Curriculum; Pr. for Practice; Ch. for Children; Clin. for Clinical; Spec. for Special; 
Ex. for Exceptional; and others that are conventional. 

After each course title, the number indicates semester hours unless followed with 
the letter “q” for quarter hours; “wu” indicates undergraduate credit only; “u-g” 
indicates undergraduate or graduate credit; and “g’” indicates graduate credit only. 


EpitTor’s Note: Please drop a note to CEC headquarters telling us whether or not you 
like this method of grouping courses. Your reactions will help us in future planning. 
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GENERAL COURSES 


ALABAMA, U. OF 
The Ex. School Child 3 u-g 


ARIZONA STATE U. 
Workshop: Educ. of Ex. Child 6 g 
BaLL STATE TEACHERS COLL. Muncie, IND. 
Educ. of Slow & Fast Learners 4q u-g 
Mental Testing 4q u-g 
Handicapped School Children 4q u-g 


Boston, Mass. 


TEMPE, ARIZ. 


Boston U. 
Educ. & Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


BOWLING GREEN STATE U. BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 
The Educ. of the Ex. Child 3 u-g 


BRADLEY U. PEeor!IA, ILL. 


The Ex. Child 3 g 


BrIGHAM YOUNG U. 
Ex. Ch. 3q u 
Intro. to Educ. of the Ex. Child 3q u-g 
Research Studies: Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3q g 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Provo, UTAH 


CALIFORNIA, U. OF 
The Ex. Child 2 u-g 


CALIFORNIA, U. OF 
The Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


CENTRAL MIssourRI STATE COLL. 
Workshop in Sp. Educ. 2 u-g 


Cuico STATE COLL. 
Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 


TEACHERS’ COLL., COLUMBIA U. New York, N. Y. 
Intro. to Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2-3 g 
Problems in Sp Educ. 1-4 g 
Supervision & Curr. Improvement in Sp. Educ. 
2-3g 
Intro. to Measurement of Vision & Hearing 2 g 
DENVER, U .OF DENVER, COLO. 
Educ. & Psych. of Ex. Child (I) 2% u-g 
Educ. & Psych. of Ex. Child (II) 2% u-g 
Workshop: Educ. & Habilitation of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


CuHIco, CALIF. 


EASTERN MICHIGAN U. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 

Educ. & Social Control of Mental Deviates 2 g 
Measurement and Diagnosis—Sp. Educ. 2 g 
Educ. & Occupational Info.—Sp. Educ. 2 g 


EASTERN MONTANA COLL. OF Epuc. BILLINGS, MONT. 


Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3q u 
Methods & Materials in Sp. Educ. 3q u-g 


FLoripA, U. OF GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
Principles & Practices for Teaching Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 
Teaching Ex. Ch. 3 g 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


GALLAUDET COLL. 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 g 
GrorcE PEABODY COLL. FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Educational Programs for Ex. Ch. 4q u-g 
Intro. to Ex. Ch. 4q u-g 
Readings & Research in Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2-4q g 
Field Work in Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2-4q ¢g 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


UNIVERSITY, ALA. 


GEoRGIA, U. OF ATHENS, GA. 


Intro. to Ex. Ch. 5q u-g 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U. NORMAL, ILL. 
Intro. to Sp. Educ. 3 u 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 


Art for Ex. Ch. 3 u 


ILLINOIS, U. oF UrRBana, ILL. 
Mental & Educational Measurement of Ex. Ch. 
3 u-g 
Psycho-educational Problems of Ex. Ch. 4 g 
Social Psych. of the Handicapped 4 ¢ 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLL. 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLL. 
Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 
Seminar in Sp. Educ. 2 g 
Clin. Experience in Sp. Educ. 1-4 u-g 


TERRE Haute, Inp. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLL. 
Survey of Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 


Emporia, Kans. 


Kansas, U. or LAWRENCE, KANS., 
Clin. Observation in Sp. Educ. 1 u 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 
Survey of Sp. Educ. 2 u-g 
Ind. Study in Sp. Educ. 1-6 u-g 
Lab. Practice with Ex. Ch. 1-6 g 
Conferences with Parents of Ex. Ch. 1-2 g 
Special Fields of Study in Sp. Educ. 1-6 g 
Seminar in Sp. Educ. 1-2 g 


Fent STATE U. KENT, OHIO 
Family Interviewing 3q u-g 


Psych, of Ex. Ch. 3q u-g 


Los ANGELES STATE COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Psych. & Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 
Observation in Sp. Educ. 1 u-g 
Art Experiences for Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


MARSHALL COLL. HUNTINGTON, W. Va. 


Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


MICHIGAN STATE U. 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3q u-g 
Directed Study in Sp. Educ. 2-8q u-g 
Graduate Problems in Sp. Educ. 2-8q ¢g 
Behavior Problem Child in the Classroom 3q u-g 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


East LANSING, MICH. 


MICHIGAN, U. OF 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 


MINNESOTA, U. OF 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3q u-g 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3q u-g 
Instructional Materials Workshop 3q u-g 


UNIVERSITY, MIss. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MISSISSIPPI, U. OF 
Sp. Educ. in General 3 u-g 
Teaching the Sp. Class 3 u-g 


Missour!I, U. OF CoLumBsiA, Mo. 


Psych. of Ex. Ch. 2% u-g 

Problems in Educ. Psych. of Ex. Ch. arr. g 
Problems in Secondary Educ. of Ex. Ch. arr. g 
Problems in Elem. Edue. of Ex. Ch. arr. g 
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MOoorRHEAD STATE COLL. MOORHEAD, MINN. 


The Ex. Child 3q u-g 


NEWARK STATE COLL. 
Intro. to Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 
Psych. of the Handicapped 3 g 


NEw York U. New York, N. Y. 


Measurement & Evaluation (II)—Psych. Tests 
and Measurements 3 g 


NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLL. ABERDEEN, S. DAK. 
Intro. to the Problems of Ex. Ch. 3q u-g 
Supervision of Spec. Educ. 3q g 


NORTHWESTERN U. EVANSTON, ILL. 
Psych. Tests & Methods in Diagnosis 3-4q u-g 
NORTHWESTERN STATE COLL. OF LA. 


NATCHITOCHES, LA. 


Union, N. J. 


Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 
Problems in Sp. Educ. 1-3 g 


OREGON, U. OF 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE U., 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


PITTSBURGH, U. OF 
Survey of Sp. Educ. 3 g 
Advanced Handwork for Ex. Ch. 3 g 
Research Seminar in Sp. Educ. 3 g 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 g 


St. CLoup STATE COLL. 
Intro. to Ex. Ch. 4q u 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 4q u-g 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLL. 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 
Arts & Crafts in Sp. Educ. 3 u-g 
Intro. to Field Study of Ex. Ch. 3 g 
Field Study in the Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 g 
Advanced Problems in Sp. Educ. 1-6 g 
Sp. Problems in the Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2-3 g 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


EUGENE, OREG. 


UNIVERSITY Park, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


St. CLoup, MINN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, U. OF 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


SOUTHERN CONN. STATE COLL. 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U. 
The Ex. Child 4 u-g 


STATE TEACHERS COLL. 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 u 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
CARBONDALE, ILL. 


CALIFORNIA, PA. 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 


STATE U. COLL. OF EDUCATION 
Nature & Needs of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


STATE U. COLL. OF Epbuc. 
The Ex. Child & Youth 3 g 


SYRACUSE U. 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


Texas, U. OF 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 
Sp. Educ. Surveying Techniques 3 g 
Seminar in Sp. Educ. 3 g 


GENESCO, N, Y, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


AUSTIN, TEXAs 


Texas Woman’s U. DENTON, TEXAS 
Tests & Measurements for Ex. Ch. 3 g 


TRENTON STATE COLL. TRENTON, N. J. 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. & Youth 2 u-g 

Psych. Testing of Ex. Ch. 2 g 

Psych. of the Handicapped 2 g 

Teaching the Multiple Handicapped 2 ¢ 


VIRGINIA, U. OF CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, 
Survey of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


WASHINGTON U. 
Educ. of the Atypical Child 3 g 


WASHINGTON, U. OF 
Educ. of Ex. Child 2'2q u-g 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, MICH. 

Directed Study in Sp. Educ. 1-2 u-g 

Survey on Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2 g 

Practicum in Developing Curr. *7 s for 
Sp. Educ. Courses 2 g 

Research in Sp. Educ. 1-3 g 

Doctoral Dissertation Research & Direction in 
Sp. Educ. 1-8 g 

Master’s Thesis Research & Direction in Sp. 
Educ. 1-8 g 


WESTERN MICHIGAN U. 
Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 


WISCONSIN, U. OF MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Learning Disorders of Ex. Ch. (Workshop) 4 u-g 
Psych. & Educ. of Ex. Ch. ( ) u-g 


YESHIVA U. NEw York, N. Y. 
Intro. to the Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 g 
Psycho-educational Diagnosis & Treatment of 

the Handicapped Child 3 g 
The Multiple Handicapped Child 3 ¢ 
Psych. & Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 g 


St. Louis, Mo, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


ADMINISTRATION 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COLL. WARRENSBURG, Mo. 
Org. & Adm. of Spec. Educ. 2 u-g 


EASTERN MICHIGAN U. YPSILANTI, MIcH. 
Adm. & Supervision—Spec. Educ. 2 g 


ILLINOIS, U. OF URBANA, ILL. 
Adm. & Supervision of Spec. Educ. 4 g 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLL. EMporiA, KANSAS 
Adm. & Supervision of Ex. Ch. 3 g 
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KENT STATE U. KENT, OHIO 


Adm. of Spec. Educ. 3q u-g 


MICHIGAN STATE U. East LANSING, MICH. 
Workshop on Org. & Adm. of Spec. Educ. Serv- 
ices 3q u-g 


PITTSBURGH, U. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Org. & Adm. Seminar in Spec. Educ. 3 g 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U. CARBONDALE, ILL. 
Org. & Adm. of Spec. Programs 4 g 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD: A BOOK OF READINGS 


James F. Magary, Indiana University 
John Eichorn, Indiana University 


The emphasis in this book of 71 readings is on those 
children who can benefit from special services or a spe- 
cial curriculum in their daily school routine. The read- 
ings, each by an expert, bring together the best thinking 
of the past decade. They treat such topics as: mental 
retardation; the neurological handicap; the orthopedic 
handicap; the handicapping medical condition; the vis- 
ual handicap; the communication handicap; the social- 
emotional handicap; educational retardation; the cul- 
tural handicap; the gifted child. April 1960, 576 pp., 
$5.00 (probable) 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED: A BOOK OF READINGS 
Joseph L. French, University of Missouri 


These 69 articles, written by pioneers and current lead- 
ers, offer fertile ground for new ideas in programming, 
experimentation, and evaluation. Unique in a text of 
this kind is a thorough discussion of acceleration, evalu- 
ation, and research. The articles cover the following 
topics: identifying characteristics; general provisions; 
classic elementary-school programs; special programs and 
provisions; acceleration; adjustment; underachievement; 
the teachers; evaluation and research. 1959, 570 pp., 
$5.50 


AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN TEACHING, 
REVISED 
a 


Edgar Dale, The Ohio State University 


Includes general information on material and equiv- 


ment, and gives specific classroom applications. Fully 
illustrated. 1954, 534 pp., $7.75 


DISPLAY FOR LEARNING: 
MAKING AND USING VISUAL MATERIALS 


Marjorie East, The Pennsylvania State University 


Step-by-step instructions and illustrations demonstrate 
how to prepare and use visual materials for more effec- 
tive teaching. 1952, 306 pp., $4.50 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


IDEA nesources 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 
ITS NATURE AND CONTROL 


Sophia M. Robison, Assistant 
Director, Juvenile Delinquency 
Evaluation Project of the City of 
New York 


Presents psychological approaches 
to the understanding and _ treat- 
ment of delinquency, and devotes 
much attention to the development 
of guidance clinics and treatment- 
oriented institutions. March 1960, 
560 pp., $6.75 


INNER CONFLICT AND 
DEFENSE 


Daniel R. Miller 

Guy E. Swanson 

both of The University of 
Michigan 


The authors have tested theory 
about the nature of conflict—its 
origins and its different modes of 
resolution—in the community to 
discover those social factors and 
child-rearing practices that predis- 
pose children to favor particular 
methods of resolving conflict. Janu- 
ary 1960, 480 pp., $6.95 


THE TROUBLED CHILD 
Helen Moak 


In a nontechnical manner de- 
scribes symptoms and techniques 
of treating emotional problems in 
children. 1958, 192 pp., $2.65 


HENRY HOLT 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
383 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 






SYRACUSE U. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Seminar: Curr. Problems in the Adm. of Spec. 
Educ. 3 g 


WISCONSIN, U. OF 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, Micu, 
Org., Adm., & Supv. of Ed. Programs for Handi- 
capped & Gifted 2 g 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


Adm. of Ex. Educ. for Elem. School Principals 


1 u-g 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


CoLumBiA U., TEACHERS COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Casework & Guidance for the Handicapped 2-3 
£ 
Programs & Methods in Counseling Parents of 
Handicapped Children 2-3 g 
Introduction to Rehab. 2-3 g 
HUNTER COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Mental, Social, & Voc’l Adjustments & Guid- 
ance of the Handicapped 3 g 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLL. EmporiA, KANS. 


Guiding the Ex. Ch. 3-g 
Los ANGELES STATE COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Teacher Guidance for Ex. Ch. 2 u-g 
MissourI, U. OF CoLumBIA, Mo. 
Problems in Guidance & Counseling of Ex. Ch. 
Arr. g 


NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLL. ABERDEEN, §S. D. 
Seminar: Rehab. of the Physically & Mentally 
Retarded 3q g 


St. CLoup STATE COLL. St. CLoup, Minn, 
Guidance for the Handicapped 3q u-g 


San FRANCISCO STATE COLL. SAN FRANCISCO, CALir, 
Counseling & Guidance of Handicapped 3 g 
Rehab. Prin. Applied to School Settings 3 g 


SYRACUSE U. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Mental, Social, & Voc’l Adjustment of Physi- 
cally & Mentally Handicapped 3 g 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, Micu, 
Seminar in Guidance of the Handicapped Voc’l 
Rehab. of the Handicapped 1-2 g 


STUDENT TEACHING 


ALABAMA, U. OF UNIVERSITY, ALA. 
Directed Obs. and Teaching of Mentally Re- 
tarded Ch. 3 g 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLL. MuncIiE, IND. 
Clinic in Lipreading, Auditory Training, & 
Hearing Aids 4q u-g 
Boston U. Boston, Mass. 
Adv. Clin. Pr. in Speech & Hearing 2-4 g 
Clin. Pr. in Speech 3 u-g 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 
Clin. Pr. 2q ea. u 
Advanced Clin. Pr. 1-3q ea. g 
Obs. and Participation in Spec. Educ. 3q g 
Practicum in Spec. Educ. 6q g 


CHICO STATE COLL. 
Clin. Pr. in Speech 2 u-g 


CoLuMBIA U., TEACHERS COLL. New York, N. Y. 
Obs. and Part. in an Educ’l Program for Men- 
tally Retarded—Ages 17-12 2-3 g 
Obs. and Part. in an Educational Program for 
Mentally Retarded—Ages 12-16 2-3 ¢ 


DENVER, U., OF DENVER, COLO. 

Student Teaching (Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren) 5 u-g 

Student Teaching (Emotionally Disturbed Chil- 
dren) 5 u-g 

Clin. Pr. Behavior Problems Arr. u-g 

Internship in Speech Pathology Arr. u-g 

Supervised Clin. Pr. in Speech and Hearing 
Disorders 2-5 u-g 

Adv. Clin. Pr. in Speech Corr. 1-3 g 


Provo, UTAH 


CHICO, CALIF, 
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-HUNTER COLL. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS U. CHARLESTON, ILL, 
Adv. Clin. Pr. in Speech Corr. 1-4 u-g 


EASTERN MICHIGAN U. YPSILANTI, MIcuH. 
Student Teaching—Mentally Retarded 4 u-g 


EASTERN MONTANA COLL. OF Epuc. BILLINGS, Mont, 
Practicum (Slow Learner) (Physically Handi- 
capped) 3q ea. u-g 
Practicum—Bright & Gifted Arr. u-g 


EMERSON COLL. Boston, Mass. 
Clin. Pr. in Speech Pathology & Audiology 1-2 
u-g 
Adv. Clin. Pr. in Speech Pathology & Audiology 
1-2 u-g 
GEORGE PEABODY COLL. FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Student Teaching of Partially Seeing Children 
2q u-g 
Student Teaching of Blind Children 2q u-g 
Student Teaching in Speech Corr. 1-4q u-g 
Student Teaching of Hearing Handicapped 1-4q 
u-g 
Student Teaching of Educable Mentally Handi- 
capped 1-3q u-g 
New York, N. Y. 


Adv. Student Teaching Internship for Physi- 
cally Handicapped 2 g 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U. NorRMAL, ILL. 
Clin. Pr.: Speech Reading & Auditory Training 
2 u-g 
Speech Clinic 1-6 u-g 
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Harper presents a new book and a famuiltar list: 


PHYSICAL DISABILITY—A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Beatrice A. Wright 
For the professional, the student-in-training, and all others concerned 
with rehabilitation, here is a clear discussion of the kinds of 
social-psychological situations which confront a person with 
an atypical physique and how he copes with them. 
Factors within the person and those attributable to 
the environment are considered in terms of 
how they aid—or hinder—psychological 
adjustment. Applications are to all 

disability groups of all ages. 


Bibliography. 394 pp. $6.00. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT CHILDREN, Abraham, $3.75* 
ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Daniels, $6.00. 
THERAPEUTIC EDUCATION, Devereux, $5.00. 


SPEECH HANDICAPPED SCHOOL CHILDREN, Revised Edition, 
Johnson, Brown, Curtis, Edney, and Keaster, $5.00. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 3rd Edition, 
Louttit, Powell, Reece, Goertzel, Matthews, and Crowell, $6.00. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN MENTAL DEFICIENCY, 
3rd Edition, Sarason, $6.50. 


EDUCATION OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 
Wallin, $5.00. 


*Text Edition—available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33d Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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ILLINOIS, U. OF UrRBana, ILL. 
Practicum: Speech Disorders & Therapy 3 u 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLL. CEDAR FALLS, IA. 


Clin. Pr. in Speech 2 u-g 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLL. Emporia, KANS. 
Supervised Pr. with Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded (I) 3 u-g 
Supervised Pr. with Educable Mentaliy Re- 
tarded (II) 3¢g 
Supervised Pr. with Trainable Mentally Re- 
tarded 3 u-g 


Kansas, U. OF LAWRENCE, KANS. 
Student Teaching in Special Schools 1-4 u 
Clin. Pr. in Speech Corr. 1-3 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Speech Reading 1-2 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Auditory Training 1-2 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Audiology 1-2 g 


Los ANGELES STATE COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Directed Teaching in Spec. Educ.—Deaf 6 u-g 
Directed Teaching in Spec. Educ. 4 u-g 


MARSHALL COLL. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Supervised Student Teaching with Mentally 
Retarded Children 3 u-g 


MICHIGAN STATE U. East LANSING, MICH. 
Clin. Pr. in Speech Corr. 2-6 u-g 


MINNESOTA, U. OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Clin. Pr. in Audiology 3q u-g_ : 
Missour!I, U. OF Co.LumMBiA, Mo. 
Student Teaching in the Elem. School (E M H) 
arr. u 
Student Teaching in the Secondary School 
(E M BH) arr. u 
Cl. Pr. in Speech Corr. 2 u-g 
Studeut Teaching in the Elem. School (Ortho- 
pedically Handicapped) arr. u 
Student Teaching in the Secondary School 
(Orthopedically Handicapped) arr. u 


MoorHEAD STATE COLL. MoorHEAD, MINN. 
Student Teaching of the Mentally Retarded 5q 
u 
MrT. MERcy COLL. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Student Teaching—Spec. Ed. 1 u 


NEw YorK STATE U. NEw York, N., Y. 
Adv. Clinic: Speech & Hearing Disorders 3 g 
Educ. of Children with Retarded Mental De- 

velopment (Theory—Practice) 6 u-g 


NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLL. ABERDEEN, S. D. 
Internship in Educ. of the Physically Handi- 
capped 3-9q u-g 
Internship in the Educ. of the Retarded Child 
3-9q u-g 
NORTHWESTERN (LA.) STATE COLL. 
NATCHITOCHES, LA. 
Speech & Hearing Clinic 1-5 u-g 


NORTHWESTERN U. EVANSTON, ILL. 
Supervised Teaching in Audiology 3-4q u 
Supervised Teaching in Speech Corr. 3-4q u 


OCCIDENTAL COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Clin. Practice (with Speech Defectives) 1 u 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa, 
Adv. Practicum with Ex. Ch. 3 g 


LAFAYETTE, INp, 


PITTSBURGH, U. OF 


PURDUE U. 
Cl. Pr. in Speech Corr. 1-4 u-g 
Cl. Pr. in Lipreading 1-4 u-g 


SAINT CLoupD STATE COLL. St. CLoup, Minn, 
Adv. Clin. Pr. in Speech Therapy and Audi- 
ology 2q g 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Observation, Clinical Methods and Practices 
with Ex. Ch. (Visually Handicapped) 
(Acoustically Handicapped) (Speech Corr.) 
(Orthopedically Handicapped) 1-2 ea. u-g 
Student Teaching with Exceptional Children 
(Visually Handicapped (Acoustically Han- 
dicapped) (Speech Correction) (Ortho- 
pedically Handicapped) 1-4 ea. u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Therapy for Delayed Speech and 
Articulatory Deviations 1-3 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Hearing Therapy 1-2 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Stuttering Therapy 1-2 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Speech Therapy for the Mentally 
Retarded 1-2 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Speech Therapy for the Cerebral 
Palsied 1-2 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Speech Therapy for Ch. with Cleft 
Palate 1-2 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Speech Therapy for Aphasia 1-2 u-g 
Clin. in Parent Counseling 1-2 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Speech & Hearing Evaluation 1-2 
u-g 
SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT STATE COLL. 
NEw HAVEN, Conn. 
Practicum in Teaching (Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded) (Trainable Mentally Retarded) 3 
ea. u-g 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U. 
Speech Clinic 2 u 
Pr. in Speech & Hearing Therapy 1-4 u-g 


SOUTHERN METHODIST U. DALLAS, TEX. 
Cl. Pr. in Speech & Hearing 3 u-g 
Adv. Cl. Pr. in Speech & Hearing 3 u-g 


SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COLL. SAN Marcos, TEX. 
Internship Practicum (Teaching Mentally Re- 
tarded) (Speech Correction), 3 ea. g 


STATE U. COLL. OF Epuc. BuFFALo, N. Y. 

Educ. of Ch., with Retarded Mental Dev. (The- 
ory—Practice) 6 u-g 

Adv. Clinic in Speech & Hearing Disorders 3 g 


SYRACUSE U. SyRAcusgE, N. Y. 
Educ. of Ch. with Retarded Mental Dev. 3 u-g 
Educ. & Dev. of Ch. with Impaired Hearing 3-6 

u-g 
Educ. of Partially Seeing Ch. 3-6 u-g 
Adv. Clin. Pr. in Speech & Hearing 3-9 g 
Student Teaching with Gifted Ch. 3-6 u-g 
Student Teaching with Blind Ch. 1-3 u-g 
Practicum in Adv. Corrective Physical Educ. 
2-6 u-g 
Educ. of Crippled Ch. 3 u-g 

Texas Woman’s U. 

Clin. Pr., Speech Therapy 3 u-g 
Adv. Clin. Pr.: Speech Therapy 3 ¢g 


CARBONDALE, ILL, 


DENTON, TEX. 
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WASHINGTON, U. OF SEATTLE, WASH. 
Clin. Prac. in Speech Corr. 1-5q u-g 
Adv. Clin. Pr. in Speech Corr. 1-5q g 
Clin. Pr. in Aural Rehab. 1-5q u-g 
Adv. Clin. Pr. in Aural Rehab. 1-5q ¢g 


WESTERN MICHIGAN U. 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, MICH. 

Clin. Pr. in Speech Corr. 2 g 

Adv. Clin. Pr. in Speech Corr. 2 g 

Internship’ in Speech Pathology & Audiology 
2¢ 

Diagnostic Clin. Pr. in Speech Pathology 2 g 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Clin. Audiometry & Audiology 2 u-g 
Applied Speech Corr. 3 u 
Teaching of Speech Corr. 2 g 


AUDITORY HANDICAPS 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLL. MuncliE, IND. 
Audiometric Testing 4q u-g 

Reading & Content Subjects for the Deaf 4q u-g 
Educ. of Pre-school Deaf Ch. 4q u-g 


Seminar in Hearing 4q g 


Boston U. Boston, Mass. 


Diagnostic Hearing Tests 3 u-g 


BRIGHAM YOUNG U. Provo, UTAH 


Public School Audiometry 3q u-g 


CoLuMBIA U., TEACHERS COLL. New York, N. Y. 
Auditory & Vocal Mechanism 2-3 ¢g 
Auditory Training for Hard of Hearing 3 g 
Measurement of Hearing 2-3 g 
Seminar in Audiology 2 g 
Work Conf.: Audiometry in Educ. & Industry 3 g 


EMERSON COLL. Boston, Mass. 
Principles & Procedures in Audiology 3 u-g 


GALLAUDET COLL. WASHINGTON, D. C 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf 4 g 
Teaching Language to the Deaf 4 g 
Manual Alphabet & Language Signs n.c. g 
Teaching Speech Reading 2 g 
Special Methods of Teaching the Deaf 
(Math. & Sci.) 2 g 
Guidance & Counseling of the Deaf Child 3 g 
Auditory Training & Amplification Systems 3 g 
Techniques & Interpretation of Hearing Tests 
3g 
Seminar: Hearing & Deafness 3 g 


GrorGE PEABODY COLL. FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Hearing Handicapped School Child 2q u-g 
Testing of Hearing 4q u-g 
Teaching Language to Hearing Handicapped 
Children 4q u-g 
Seminar: Audiology 3q g 


HUNTER COLLEGE is Oe Ae. i 
Teaching Speech to Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
2¢g 
Teaching Language & Reading to the Deaf 2 g 
Teaching Lipreading to the Deaf 2 g 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U. NorMat, ILL. 
Speech Reading & Auditory Training 2 u-g 
Educ. of Deaf & Hard of Hearing 6 u-g 
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ILLINOIS, U. OF Ursana, ILL. 
Problems in Communication of the Deaf 4 g 
Different Diagnosis of Hearing Disorders 

in Young Children 34-1 u. u-g 
Seminar: Hearing Disorders 


Kawsas, U. OF LAWRENCE, KANS. 
Problems of Hearing 3 u-g 

Speech Reading 2 u-g 

Auditory Training 2 u-g 

Audiology 2 g 


KENT STATE U. KENT, OHIO 
Teaching Language to the Deaf 5q u-g 
Teaching Arith. to the Deaf 2q u-g 
Preschool Educ. of the Deaf 2q u-g 


Los ANGELES STATE COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Speech Reading 3 u-g 

Hearing & Measurement 3 u-g 

Aural Rehab. 3 u-g 

Adv. Problem in Teaching Language to the 


Deaf u-g 


MINNESOTA, U. OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Educ. of Auditorially Handicapped Child 3q u-g 
Hearing Disorders 3q u-g 
Theories of Hearing 3q u-g 
Physiology of the Ear 3q g 
Adv. Clinical Audiology 3q g 
Language Training for the Deaf 3q u-g 
Audiometry & Hearing Aids 3q u-g 
Lipreading & Methods 3q u-g 
Auditory Training 3q u-g 

MissourI, U. OF Cotumsria, Mo. 

Audiology 3 u-g 


NORTHWESTERN (LA) STATE COLL. NATCHITOCHES, LA. 
Hearing Rehab. 3 u-g 


NORTHWESTERN U. EVANSTON, ILL. 

Techniques & Interpretation of Hearing Tests 
3-4q u-g 

Community & Industrial Programs in Audiology 
3q u-g 

Hearing Aids & Residual Hearing 3q u-g 

Teaching Speech Reading & Auditory Training 
3-4q u-g 

Teaching of School Subjects to Deaf Children 
3-4q u-g 
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OCCIDENTAL COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Aural Rehab. 3 u 


PITTSBURGH, U. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Educ. of the Hearing Handicapped 3 g 
Hearing Problems 3 u-g 


PuRDUE U. LAFAYETTE, IND. 
Methods of Teaching Lipreading 2-3 u-g 


St. CLoup STATE COLL. St. CLoup, MINN. 


Adv. Audiology 3q g 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLL. San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Educ. of Hard of Hearing Ch. inc. Lipreading 
3 u-g 
Audiometry & Hearing Disorders 3 u-g 
Teaching Deaf Children 6 u-g 
Adv. Problems in Teaching Deaf Children 4 u-g 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, U. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Research in the Educ. of the Aurally Handi- 
capped 3 u-g 
Methods of Teaching Lipreading 2 u-g 
Measurement of Hearing 3 u-g 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U. CARBONDALE, ILL. 
Techniques & Interpretation of Hearing Tests 
4 u-g 
Combined problem: Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
4 u-g 
Seminar: Residual Hearing 1-4 g 
SOUTHERN METHODIST U. DALLAS, TEX. 
Language Development in the Deaf 3 u-g 
Speech Reading 3 u-g 


STATE U. COLL. OF EDUCATION 
Speech Reading 3 g 


BuFFALO, N. Y. 





SYRACUSE U. SYRACUSE, N. Y, 
Educ. & Dev. of Ch. with Impaired Hearing 
(Theory) 3 u-g 
Hearing Tests & Audiometric Methods 3 u-g 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf & Hard of 
Hearing 3 u-g 


Texas, U. OF AUSTIN, TEx, 
Techniques & Interpretation cf Hearing Tests 
3 u-g 
TEXAS WoMAN’s U. DENTON, TEx, 
Seminar: Hearing Disorders 3 g 
VIRGINIA, U. OF CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, 
Adv. Audiometry 3 u-g 


WASHINGTON, U. OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


Intro. to Hearing 5q u-g 

Principles & Methods of Aural Rehab. 24%4q u-g 
Audiometry 2%q u-g 

Language for the Deaf 242q u-g 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, MIcH. 


AUDIOMETRIC TESTING 2 g 

Problems & Procedures in the Educ. of Deaf & 
Hard of Hearing Ch. 2 g 

Acoustic Training for Ch. with Defective Hear- 
ing 2g 

Dev. of Speech for the Deaf 2 g 

Language Dev. for the Older Deaf Child 2 g 


WESTERN MICHIGAN U. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Language for the Deaf 2 u-g 


WISCONSIN, U. OF MILWAUKEE, WISC, 
Educ. of the Deaf—Curriculum Emphasis 4 u-g 


BRAIN INJURED 


Boston U. BosTon, Mass. 
Rehab. of the Mentally Retarded & Brain In- 
jured 3 u-g 
COLUMBIA U., TEACHERS COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Nature, Needs & Training of Ch. with Neurolog- 
ical Impairments 2-3 ¢g 
Observation & Participation in an Educational 
Program for Ch. with Neurological Impair- 
ments 2 g 
Programs, Methods, & Materials in Teaching 
Ch. with Neurological Impairments 2-3 g 


HUNTER COLL. New York, N. Y. 
Educ. of Impaired Sensation & Association 2 g 


KENT STATE U. KENT, OHIO 


Aphasia in Children & Adults 3q g 


WAYNE STATE U. 


‘ 


MINNESOTA U. 
Aphasia Institute u-g 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NORTHWESTERN U. EVANSTON, ILL. 
Educational Methods & Therapy Techniques for 
Brain Damaged Children 3-4q u-g 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U. CARBONDALE, ILL. 


Aphasia 4 u-g 


STATE U. COLL. OF EDUC. GENESCO, N. Y. 
Psychopathology and Educ. of Brain Injured 3g 


SYRACUSE U. SyRACusE, N. Y. 
Workshop: Educ. of Brain Injured Ch. 3 u-g 


Texas Woman’s U. DENTON, TEXAS 
Neurological Problems of Ex. Ch. 3 g 


DeEtTrROIT, MICH. 


Personality Disorders in Educ. of Brain Injured 


Children 2 g 





The April issue will carry a special supplement of those summer sessions | 


| courses received after this issue went to press. 
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EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 


Boston U. Boston, Mass. 
Institute on Rehab. of the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed 3 u-g 


BRIGHAM YOUNG U. Provo, UTAH. 
Behavior Problems in the School 3q g 


CoLUMBIA U., TEACHERS COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Educ. of the Emotionally Disturbed 2-3 g 


EASTERN MICHIGAN U. YPSILANTI, MICH. 
Problem Child in School 2 u 


Emotionally Disturbed Child 2 g 


NEw YorK, N. Y. 
Emo- 


HUNTER COLL. 
Workshop for Elem. School Teachers: 
tionally Disturbed Area 2 g 


MICHIGAN, U. OF ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Dynamics of Disturbed Ch. 2 u-g 
Socio-emotional Maladjustment of Ch. 2 u-g 


MINNESOTA, U. OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Behavior Problems 3q u-g 


Delinquent Behavior 3q u-g 


NORTHWESTERN (LA.) STATE COLL. NACHITOCHES, LA. 
Educ. of the Maladjusted 2 u-g 


OREGON, U. OF EUGENE, OREG. 
Maladjusted Child 3 u-g 


Seminar: Behavior Disorders 3 u-g 


SYRACUSE U. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Educational Planning for Emotionally & So- 
cially Disturbed Children 3 u-g 


TEXAS Woman’s U. DENTON, TEX. 
Nature & Needs: Emotionally Disturbed 3 g 


TRENTON STATE COLL. TRENTON, N. J. 
Problems of Instruction for the Socially Emo- 
tionally Maladjusted 2 ¢ 
Teaching the Socially & Emotionally Malad- 
justed 2 g 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, MICH. 
Problems of Instruction with Socially Malad- 
justed Children 2 g 


YESHIVA U. NEw York, N. Y. 

Psych. of the Socially Maladjusted & Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Child 3 ¢ 

Nature & Nurture of the Severely Disturbed 
Child 3 g 

Rehab. of the Emotionally Disturbed 3 ¢ 

Problems in Educating the Socially Maladjusted 
and/or Emotionally Disturbed Child 3 ¢ 


GIFTED 


ARIZONA STATE U. TEMPE, ARIZ. 


Participation with Gifted Ch. 6 g 


BosTon U. Boston, MAss. 
Educ. of the Gifted Child 3 u-g 


The Gifted Pupil in the English Program 3 u-g 


BOWLING GREEN STATE U. BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 
Teaching the Gifted Child 3 u-g 


BriGHAM YOUNG U. Provo, UTAH 


The Gifted Child 6q g 


CALIFORNIA, U. OF SANTA BarBARA, CALIF. 
Problems in Teaching the Gifted 2 g 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COLL. WARRENSBURG, Mo. 
Teaching of the Gifted Child 2 u-g 


Cuico STaTE COLL. .CHICO, CALIF. 
Workshop: Teaching the Rapid Learner in the 
Elem. School 4 u-g 


CoLumBIA U., TEACHERS COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Educ. of the Gifted 2-3 g 
Observation & Participation in an Educational 


Program for Gifted Ch. 2 g 


DENVER, U. OF DENVER, COLO. 
The Gifted Child (Phil. & Adm.) 5 u-g 
The Gifted Child (Curr. & Methods) 5 u-g 


EASTERN MICHIGAN U. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Educ. of the Gifted Ch. 2 g 


EASTERN MONTANA COLL. OF Epuc. BILLINGS, Mont. 
Educ. of Bright & Gifted 3q u-g 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


EDINBORO STATE COLL. EDINBORO, PA. 


Psych. of the Gifted Child 3 u-g 


FLORIDA, U. OF GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Educ. of the Gifted Child 3 ¢ 


GEORGE PEABODY COLL. FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Educ. of Gifted Ch. 4q u-g 


HUNTER COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 


Educ. of the Gifted 3 g 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U. NORMAL, ILL. 


Educ. of the Gifted Child 2 u-g 


ILLINOIS, U. OF UrsBana, ILL. 
The Gifted Child in School & Society 3 u-g 
Teacher Workshop for the Gifted Child 8 u-g 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLL. TERRE HAvTE, IND. 
Educ. of the Gifted 2 u-g 


Methods with the Gifted 2 u-g 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLL. CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


The Gifted Child 4 u-g 


KENT STATE COLL. KENT, OHIO 
Methods & Materials for Gifted Ch. 3q u-g 
Psych. of the Gifted Child 3q u-g 


MICHIGAN STATE U. East LANSING, MICH. 
Workshop on the Gifted Child 3q u-g 
Educ. of the Gifted Child 3q u-g 


MICHIGAN, U. OF ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Educ. of Ch. with Superior Abilities 2 u-g 
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MINNESOTA, U. OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Educ. of the Gifted 3q u-g 


MISSISSIPPI, U. OF UNIVERSITY, MIss. 
Education of the Gifted 3 u-g 






Missour!I, U. OF CoLumBIA, Mo. 

Problems in Teaching the Mentally Superior 
Child 2 u-g 

NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ABERDEEN,S.D. 
Theory of Teaching Gifted Ch. 3q g 

NORTHWESTERN (La.) STATE COLL. NATCHITOCHES, LA. 
Educ. of the Bright & Gifted 3 u-g 

OCCIDENTAL COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Workshop: Educ. of Gifted Ch. 2 u 


EUGENE, OREG. 











OREGON, U. OF 
The Gifted Child 3 u-g 
Workshop: Instruction of Able & Gifted 3 u-g 







PENNSYLVANIA STATE U. UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa. 
Educ. of the Mentally Gifted Child 1 u-g 
Problems in the Educ. of the Mentally Gifted g 







PITTSBURGH, U. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Educ. of Mentally Advanced & Talented 3 g 


St. CLoup, MINN, 





SAINT CLouD STATE COLL. 
Educ. of the Gifted 3q u-g 














ALABAMA, U. OF UNIVERSITY, ALA. 
Psych. of the Mentally Retarded Ch. 3 g 
Teaching of Mentally Retarded Ch. 3 g 








Boston U. BosTOn, Mass. 

Psych. of the Subnormal 3 u-g 

Special Methods Lab.—Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded 3 u-g 

Rehab. of Mentally Retarded & Brain Injured 


3 u-g 










CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS COLL. CALIFORNIA, PA. 
Arts & Crafts for Retarded Ch. 3 u 
Teaching of Retarded Ch. 2 u 
Curr. Planning Methods & Equipment for Re- 
tarded Ch. 3 u 








CALIFORNIA, U. OF Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Curr. for Mentally Retarded Ch. 3 u-g 
Educ. of Ch. with Learning Difficulties 2 u 












CENTRAL MISSOURI S-ATE COLL. WARRENSBURG, MO. 
Teaching of the Mentally Retarded & Mentally 
Deficient 3 u-g 






COLUMBIA U., TEACHERS COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Psych. of Mentally Retarded Ch. 2-3 g 
Programs, Methods, & Materials for Teaching 
the Mentally Retarded 2-3 ¢ 

Tests & Remedial Work for Mentally Retarded 
2-3 g 

Crafts & Occupational Skills for the Mentally 
Retarded 2 ¢ 

Work Conf. on Problems in Educ. of Ch. with 
Mental Retardation (Trainable) 2-3 ¢ 

Occupational Educ. for Mentally Retarded 
Youth 2 g 




















MENTAL RETARDATION 


CorPus CHRISTI, U. OF 








SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLL. SAN FRANCISCO, CALF, 
Workshop: Educ. of the Gifted 6 g 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U. CARBONDALE, ILL, 


The Gifted Child 4 u-g 


SYRACUSE U. 
Educ. of Gifted Ch. 3 u-g 


SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


TRENTON STATE COLL. TRENTON, N. J, 
Teaching the Intellectually Gifted 2 g 


VirGINIA, U. OF CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va, 


Gifted Ch. 3 u-g 


WASHINGTON, U. OF SEATTLE, WAsH. 
Teaching the Gifted Child 2'4q u-g 


WayNE STATE U. DETROIT, MIcH, 
Problems & Methods in Teaching Intellectually 
Gifted Ch. 2 g 


WISCONSIN, U. OF MILWAUKEE, WIs¢, 


Educ. of Gifted Ch. 2 u-g 


YESHIVA U. NEw York, N. Y, 
Educ. of the Gifted Child in the Elem. School 
3¢g 
Language Arts for the Gifted Ch. 3 ¢ 
Science & Math. for Gifted Ch. 3 g 








CorPuS CHRISTI, TEX. 

Educ. of Ex. Ch. with Special Emphasis on 
Mental Deficiency 3 u 

Methods & Materials for Mentally Retarded Ch. 
3u 


DENVER, U. OF DENVER, COLO, 
Psychological & Educational Problems of Mental 
Retardation 5 u-g 

Educ. of the Mentally Retarded 5 u-g 


YPSILANTI, MICH, 





EASTERN MICHIGAN U. 
Mental Deficiency 2 u 
Educ. Mentally Handicapped (I) 2 u-g 
Educ. Mentally Handicapped (II) 2 u-g 
Secondary Educ. of Mentally Handicapped 2 g 
Type C. Workshop for Mentally Handicapped 

2¢g 
Parent Educ. 2 ¢ 






DIRECTOR OF CEREBRAL PALSY 
TREATMENT CENTER: 


Experienced administrator, capable of direct- 
ing professional staff and center program; 
knowledge in training handicapped; back- 
ground in rehabilitation, social service, or 
psychology preferred 


COMPLETE RESUME to Allen W. Smith, Cerebral Palsy of 
Essex County & West Hudson, 7 Sanford Ave., Belleville, 


New Jersey. 
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FOR EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN... 


A unique program of Courses, 
Workshops, Conferences and 
Demonstration School in 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology o* Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 1960—July 5 to August 12 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


EDINBORO STATE COLL. EDINBORO, PA. 
Curr. Dev. for Mentally Retarded Ch. 3 u 
Psych. of the Mentally Retarded 3 u 

FoRDHAM U. NEw York, N. Y. 
Nature & Needs of Mentally Retarded Ch. 2 g 
Methods, Materials, & Organization of Teaching 

the Mentally Retarded (I) 2 g 
GEORGE PEABODY COLL. FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Educ. of Mentally Retarded Ch. 4q u-g 
Intro. to Mental Retardation 4q ¢ 

GeorGIA, U. OF 
Nature of Mental Retardation 
Methods of Teaching Mentally 

Younger Ch. 5q u-g 
Methods of Teaching Mentally Retarded Older 
Ch, 5q u-g 

HUNTER COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 

General Methods of Teaching Mentally Re- 
tarded Ch. 2 g 

Psych. & Educ of the Mentally Retarded 2 ¢ 

Occupational Educ. of the Mentally Retarded 
2g 

ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U. NORMAL, ILL. 
Educ. of the Mentally Retarded 2 u-g 
Workshop in Curr. & Methods for the Mentally 

Retarded 3 u-g 
Psych. of the Mental Deviate 3 u-g 

ILLINOIS, U. oF 

Teacher Workshop for 
Handicap 4-8 u-g 


ATHENS, GA. 
5q u-g 
Retarded 


URBANA, ILL. 
Educable Mentally 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Teacher Workshop for Trainable Mentally 
Handicapped 4 u-g 
Psych. & Educ. of the Mentally Handicapped 
(I) 3 u-g 
Psych. & Educ. of the Mentally Handicapped 
(II) 3 u-g 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLL, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Educ. of the Mentally Retarded 3 u-g 
Methods with the Mentally Retarded 2 u-g 
Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLL. CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
The Retarded Child 4 u-g 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLL. EMPorRIA, KANS. 
Survey of Ex. Ch. (Mental Deficiency) 2 u-g 
Methods, Materials, & Org. of Teaching the 
Mentally Retarded (I) 3 u-g 
Methods, Materials, & Org. of Teaching the 
Mentally Retarded (II) 3 g 
Adjustment & Control of Trainable Mentally 
Handicapped 3 u-g 
Kansas, U. OF LAWRENCE, KANS. 
Educ. of Mentally Handicapped Ch. 3 u-g 
Curr. & Methods for Trainable Retarded 2 u-g 
KENT STATE U. KENT, OHIO 
Psych. of the Retarded Child 3q u-g 
Los ANGELES STATE COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Methods of Teaching Mentally Retarded (Elem.) 
3 u-g 
Adv. Workshop for Experienced Teachers of the 
Mentally Retarded 3 g 
Methods of Teaching Mentally Retarded (Sec- 
ondary) 3 u-g 
Mental Deficiency 3 u-g 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Teaching Mentally Retarded Ch. 3 u-g 


MARSHALL COLL. 


Myriam, U. OF CorRAL GABLES, FLA. 
Workshop: Teaching Mentally Retarded 6 u-g 


MICHIGAN STATE U. EAST LANSING, MICH. 
Methods of Teaching the Mentally Retarded 
3q u-g 
Psych. of Mental Deviates 3q u-g 
Workshop: Secondary Educ. of the Mentally 
Retarded 3 q u-g 


MICHIGAN, U. OF ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Educ. & Social Control of Mentally Retarded 
Ch. 2 u-g 


MINNESOTA, U. OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Educ. of Mentally Retarded in the Elem. School 
3q u-g 
Educ. of the Mentally Retarded in the Second- 
ary School 3q u-g 
Problems in Mental Deficiency 3q u-g 


MissourlI, U. OF Co.LumBIA, Mo. 
Problems in Teaching the Mentally Retarded 
Child 2 u-g 


MoorHEAD STATE COLL. MooruHEAapD, MINN. 
Methods & Materials in Mental Retardation 3q u 
Workshop: Spec. Problems in Mental Retarda- 

tion 2q u 


Mount Mercy Cott. 
Mentally Retarded Child 3 u 


NEWARK STATE COLL. UNION, N. J. 
Materials, Methods & Programs for Teaching 
the Mentally Retarded 3 g 
Arts & Crafts for the Mentally Retarded 3 g 


NEw York U. NEw York, N. Y. 

Psych. of Subnormal Child (I) Nature & Needs 
of Mentally Retarded Child 3 g 

Psych. of Subnormal Child (II) Nature & Needs 
of Mentally Retarded Child 3 g 

Methods & Materials for Teaching Mentally 
Retarded Ch. (I) 3g 

Methods & Materials for Teaching Mentally 
Retarded Ch. (II) 3g 

Shop & Occupational Activities for Teachers of 
Mentally Retarded Ch. (I) 2 u-g 

Shop & Occupational Activities for Teachers of 
Mentally Retarded Ch. (II) 2 u-g 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK 
FOR SPEECH HANDICAPPED 
Ss 


176 OUTLINED PICTURES 
OF COMMON NOUNS — 50 PAGES 
@ 


Sisters of St. Francis Assisi 
St. John's School for the Deaf 
3680 South Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


$1 plus postage 
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NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLL. ABERDEEN, §. D, 
Methods of Teaching the Mentally Retarded 
Child 3q u-g 


NORTHWESTERN (LA.) STATE COLL. NATCHITOCHES, La, 
Educ. of the Mentally Retarded 2 u-g 


OREGON, U. OF EUGENE, OREG, 
Seminar: Teaching Mentally Retarded 3 u-g 
Crafts for Mentally Retarded 3 u-g 
Mentally Retarded Child 3 u-g 
Workshop: Problems in Teaching Mentally Re- 

tarded 3 u-g 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE U. UNIVERSITY Park, Pa, 
Educ. of Mentally Retarded (Trainable) 1 u-g 
Educ. of Mentally Retarded (Rehabilitation) 

1 u-g 
Educ. of Mentally Retarded (Educable) 3 u-g 
Problems in the Educ. of Mentally Retarded 
3g 

PITTSBURGH, U. OF PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Education of Mentally Retarded 3 g 
School Activities for Trainable Mentally Re- 

tarded Ch. 3 g 
Sheltered Workshops for the Mentally Retarded 
3g 

SaInT C.ioup STATE COLL. St. CLoup, MINN, 
Educ. of Mentally Retarded 4q u 
Psych. of Mental Retardation 3q u-g 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLL. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Workshop: Training & Recreation Programs for 
Severely Retarded Ch. 3 u-g 
Workshop: Spec. Educ. (Mental Retardation) 
6 u-g 
Adv. Problems in Mental Retardation 3 g 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, U. OF Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Methods of Teaching the Mentally Retarded 
Child 3 u-g 


SOUTHERN CONN. STATE COLL. NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

Ind. Study: Problems in Educ. of Mentally Re- 
tarded 3 g 

Guidance of the Mentally Retarded 3 u-g 

Curr. Planning for Educable Mentally Retarded 
3 u-g 

Nature & Needs of Trainable Mentally Retarded 
3 u-g 

Curr. & Methods for Teaching Trainable Men- 
tally Retarded 3 u-g 

Methods & Materials for Teaching Educable 
Mentally Retarded 3 u-g 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U. CARBONDALE, ILL. 
Problems of Mental Defectives 4 u-g 
Methods & Materials for the Mentally Retarded 
4 u-g 
SouTHWEST TEXAS STATE COLL. San Marcos, TEX. 
Methods & Materials for Teaching Mentally 
Retarded 3 g 
Psychological Problems of the Mentally Re- 
tarded 3 g 


STATE U. COLL. OF EDUCATION GENESCO, N. Y. 
Educ. of Ch. with Retarded Mental Dev. 3 u-g 
Occupational Skills for Ch. with Retarded 

Mental Dev. 3 u-g 
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SYRACUSE U. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Educ. of Ch. with Retarded Mental Dev. 
(Theory) 3 u-g 

Workshop: Educational Problems of Retarded 
Ch. 3 u-g 

Manual Skills & Analysis of Job Areas (Mentally 
Retarded) 3 u-g 

Nature & Needs of Retarded Ch. 3 g 

Occupational Educ. for Ch. with Retarded 
Mental Dev. 3 g 


Texas, U. OF 
Psych. of Subnormal Ch. 3 u-g 
Problems & Techniques in Teaching Mentally 
Retarded Ch. 3 u-g 


Texas WomaAN’s U. DENTON, TEX. 
Educ. of Ch. with Retarded Mental Dev. 3 u-g 
Seminar: Projects in Medical, Sociological, Psy- 

chological Aspects of Mentally Retarded 3 ¢g 
Curr. Workshop: Educable Mentally Retarded 
3 u-g 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


TRENTON STATE COLL. TRENTON, N, J. 
Building a Curr. for the Mentally Retarded 2 g 
Teaching the Mentally Retarded 2 g 


VIRGINIA, U. OF CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Characteristics of the Mentally Retarded 3 u-g 
Teaching *~:ading to the Mentally Retarded 


. ue 


WASHINGTON U. St. Louis, Mo. 
Social Aspects of Mental Retardation 3 g 


WASHINGTON, U. OF SEATTLE, WASH. 
Training of the Mentally Retarded 5q u-g 
Psych. of the Mentally Retarded 5q u-g 


SLOW 


Boston U. BosTONn, MAss. 
Problems of Teaching the Slow Learning Child 
in the Regular Classroom 3 u-g 


BOWLING GREEN STATE BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 
Education of the Slow Learner 3 u-g 


BRIGHAM YOUNG U. Provo UTAH 
Problems in the Uduc. of the Slow Learning 
3q g 
CALIFORNIA, U. OF BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Principles of Teaching the Slow Learner 2 u-g 


CoLumBIA U., TEACHERS COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Teaching the Slow Learner 2-3 g 


EASTERN MONTANA COLL. OF Epuc. BILLINGS, MONT. 
Educ. of the Slow Learner 3q u-g 
FLoripa, U. oF GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
Materials & Methods of Teaching Slow Learners 
3 u-g 
KENT State U. KENT, OHIO 
Methods & Materials for the Secondary School 
Age Slow Learner 3q u-g 
Workshop in Slow Learning 3q u-g 
MissIssipP1, U. or UNIVERSITY, MIss. 
Educ. of the Slow Learning Child 3 u-g 


SYRACUSE U. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Teaching Reading to the Slow Learning Child 
3g 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, MICH. 
Problems & Procedures in Teaching Mentally 
Retarded Children 2 g 
Adjustment & Control of the Mentally Handi- 
capped 2 ¢g 
New Developments & Research in Mental Re- 
tardation 2 ¢ 


WESTERN MICHIGAN U. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Mental Deficiency 2 u-g 

Educ. & Control of the Mentally Handicapped 
2 u-g 

Methods & Materials for Mentally Handicapped 
2 u-g 

Adm. of Special Classes, Mentally Handicapped 
2 u-g 


WISCONSIN, U. OF MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Educ. of Mentally Retarded (Workshop) 6 u-g 
Seminar in Mental Deficiency ¢ 


YESHIVA U. NEw York, N. Y. 

Speech Dev. & Corr. for Mentally Handicapped 
Ch: 3: 

Psych. of the Mentally Handicapped 3 g 

Occupational Educ. for Ch. with Retarded 
Mental Dev. 3 g 

Interpretation of Mental & Educational Meas- 
urements for the Mentally Handicapped 3 g 

Rehab. of the Mentally Handicapped 3 ¢g 

Methods & Materials of Teaching the Mentally 
Retarded (Educable ) (II) 3¢ 

Methods & Materials of Teaching the Mentally 
Retarded (Trainable) 3 g 

Occupational Skills & Guidance for the Mental- 
ly Handicapped 3 g 

Counseling Parents of Retarded Children 3 g 


LEARNER 


Texas WoMaAN’s U. DENTON, TEX. 


Teaching the Slow Learner 3 u-g 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, MICH. 
Org. of Spec. Classes for the Slow Learning 
Child 2 g 
YESHIVA U. NEw York, N. Y. 
Teaching Reading to the Slow Learning Child 
3¢ 


it’s the 
right time 
to help fight 


crippling 
through 


EASTER SEALS 


National Society 
for Crippled Children 
and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 








EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Summer School—June 20 to July 29 


A Leader in Special Education Since 1918 


Graduate G Undergraduate Course Offerings in 
the Area of: 

Mentally Handicapped 

Orthopedically Handicapped 

Socially G Emotionally Maladjusted 

Gifted 

General Special Education 


Gifted 


Demonstration Classes 


Mentally Handicapped 
Orthopedically Handicapped 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


~~ [Pom Mra 
HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Student Teaching 


Mentally Handicapped 
Orthopedically Handicapped 
Acoustically Handicapped 


Acoustically Handicapped 
Speech Therapy 
Occupational & Physical Therapy 


Write to: ALLEN MYERS, Ph.D., Director, Dept. of Special Education and Occupational Therapy 
EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Boston, U. Boston, Mass. 
Institute: Problems of Ch. with Cerebral Palsy 
3 u-g 


BRIGHAM YOUNG U. Provo, UTAH 
Adv. Studies in Cerebral Palsy 3q g 


COLUMBIA U., TEACHERS COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Educ. & Care of Cerebral Palsied Ch. 2-3 g 
Psych. of the Physically Handicapped 2-3 g 


EASTERN MICHIGAN U. YPSILANTI, MICH. 
Pathology of the Crippled Child 2 u 
Methods of Teaching Crippled Ch. 2 u 
Therapeutic Care: Crippled Child 2 u 
Orthopedics I and II 2 ea. g 


FLORIDA, U. OF GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
Therapeutic Care of Crippled Children 3 u-g 
GEORGE PEABODY COLL. FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Medical Aspects of Crippling & Special Health 
Conditions 4q u-g 
Educational Procedures for Crippled Ch. 4q u-g 


HUNTER COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Problems & Practices in the Educ. of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped 2 g 
Methods of Teaching a Multiple Grade Class of 
Crippled Ch. 2 g 
Psych. of the Physically Handicapped 3 g 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U. NorMAL, ILL. 
Educ. of the Physically Handicapped 2 u-g 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLL. CEDAR FALLS, Iowa 
The Physically Handicapped 2 u-g 


KENT STATE U. KENT, OHIO 
Cerebral Palsy: Nature & Therapy 3q g 


Los ANGELES STATE COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Survey of Physical Defects 3 u-g 
Methods of Teaching Crippled Children 3 u-g 


MARSHALL COLL. HUNTINGTON, W. Va. 
Corrective Physical Educ. 3 u 


MIAMI, U. OF CoraAL GABLES, FLA. 
Workshop: Teaching Physically Handicapped 

6 u-g 
MICHIGAN STATE U. East LANSING, MICH. 
Workshop: Educ. of Cerebral Palsied Ch. 3q u-g 


RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Brochure on request 


RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
P.O. Box 1106—Santa Barbara, California 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES CO. 
P.O. Box 186—-Springfield, New Jersey 
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MICHIGAN, U. OF ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Educ. of the Hospitalized & Homebound Child 
3 u-g 


MINNESOTA, U. OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Home & Hospital Instruction of Ex. Ch. 3q u-g 
Adapted Physical Educ. 3q u-g 


MissouRI, U. OF CoLumBiA, Mo. 
Problems in Teaching Orthopedically Handi- 
capped Ch. 2 u-g 


NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLL. ABERDEEN, S. D. 
Methods of Teaching the Physically Handi- 
capped Child 3q u-g 
Orientation of the Rehab. of Physically Handi- 
capped Ch. 3q u-g 


PITTSBURGH, U. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Educ. of the Physically Handicapped 3 g 


San FRANCISCO STATE COLL. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Methods of Teaching the Orthopedically Handi- 
capped (inc. Cerebral Palsied) 3 u-g 
Survey of Physical Defects 3 u-g 
Speech for Cerebral Palsied 3 u-g 


SoUTHERN CONN. STATE COLL. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Methods & Materials for Teaching of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped 3 u-g 


SYRACUSE U. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Medical Information for Teachers of Crippled 
Children 3 u-g 

Educ. of Crippled Children (Theory) 3 u-g 

Educ. of Cerebral Palsied Ch. 3 u-g 

Adv. Corrective Physical Educ. 2 u-g 

Recreational Activities for the Physically 
Handicapped 2 u-g 


Texas, U. oF AUSTIN, TEX. 
Care of Crippled Ch. in the Classroom 2 u-g 
Cerebral Palsy Workshop 4 g 


TEXAS WoMAN’s U. DENTON, TEX. 


Educ. of Hospitalized Homebound Ch. 3 u-g 


VIRGINIA, U. OF CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Educ. of Cerebral Palsied Ch. 3 u-g 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, MICH. 
Therapeutic Care of Crippled Ch. 2 g 
Convalescent & Home Care & Educ. of Handi- 

capped Ch. 2 g 


YESHIVA U. NEw York, N. Y. 
Workshop: Diagnosis, Educ. & Treatment of the 
Cerebral Palsied Child 3 g 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


ALABAMA, U. OF UNIVERSITY, ALA. 
Speech Problems of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


BaLL STATE TEACHERS COLL. 
Speech Pathology I 4q u-g 
Speech Pathology II 3q u-g 
Clin. Methods in Speech Corr. I 4q u-g 
Clin. Methods in Speech Corr. II 4q u-g 
Applied Phonetics 4q g 
Seminar in Speech 4q g 


Boston U. 
Speech Corr. Methods 3 u-g 
Speech Therapy in Voice Disorders 3 u-g 


BRADLEY U. PEorIA, ILL. 
Principles of Public School Speech Therapy 3 g 


BrRIGHAM YOUNG U. Provo, UTAH 
Methods & Research In Speech 3q g 
Special Studies in Speech Pathology 1-4q ¢ 


StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Adv. Speech Problems 3 u 
Psych. of Speech & Hearing 3 u 
Physiology & Anatomy of Speech & Hearing 
2u 


Corpus CHRISTI, U. OF 
Speech Correction 3 u 


DENVER, U. OF DENVER, COLO. 

Speech Pathology I & II 5ea. u-g 

Methods of Speech Corr. (Articulation) 24% u-g 

Methods of Speech Corr. (Stuttering) 2% u-g 

Symposium in Clinical Methods: Speech and 
Hearing Disorders 5 u-g 

Anatomical, Physiological, & Neurological Bases 
of Speech 5 u-g 

Seminar in Speech Pathology 3 u-g 


MUNCIE, IND. 


Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA, PA. 


Corpus CHRISTI, TEX. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


EASTERN ILLINOIS U. CHARLESTON, ILL. 
Speech Pathology Survey 4q u-g 
Voice & Articulation Disorders 4q u-g 


EASTERN MICHIGAN U. 
Intro. to Speech Corr. 2 u 
Speech Corr. 2 g 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 


EASTERN MONTANA COLL. OF Epbvuc. 
Applied Phonetics 3q u-g 
Speech Corr. for Classroom Teachers 3q u-g 
Speech & Voice Science 3q u-g 
Lab. Practicum—Speech Corr. 2-6q u-g 


EDINBORO STATE TEACHERS COLL. EDINBORO, PA. 
Psych. of Speech & Hearing Handicapped 3 u 


EMERSON COLLEGE Boston, Mass. 
Organic Disorders of Speech 3 u-g 
Seminar: Speech Pathology 3 g 
Seminar in Lang. Disturbances 3 g 
Specialized Research Thesis 3 ¢ 


BILLInGs, Mont. 


FLoripA, U. OF 
Corr. of Speech Defects 3 u-g 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLL. FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Speech Handicapped School Ch. 2q u-g 
Public School Speech & Hearing Program 3q u-g 
Articulation & Voice Disorders 4q u-g 


GeorGIA, U. OF 
Survey of Speech Problems 5q u 
Adv. Phonetics 5q u-g 
Stuttering: Etiology & Therapy 5q u-g 
Seminar in Speech Pathology 5q g 
Program Adm. & Clin. Pr. in Speech Corr. 5q 
u-g 


ATHENS, GA. 


(Continued on next page) 








University of 


Minnesota 


1960 
SUMMER SESSION 


Summer Opportunities 
in Special Education 


Study with distinguished permanent and 
visiting(*) faculty in many areas of interest. 











SECOND TERM 
July 18-August 20 






FIRST TERM 
June 13-July 16 





HOME AND HOSPITAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Dewey Force, Jr. 





APHASIA 


Helmer Mykiebust* 
Hildred Schuell* 
Clark Starr 

Joseph Wepman* 











ae 
DIFFICUL 
BLIND AND Bruce Balow 






Theodore Clymer 





Christine George* 
Florence Henderson* 
Bruce Kantar 
Jeanne Kenmore 
Katie Sibert* 

Ruth Woodworth* 







MENTALLY RETARDED 


Rudolph Capobianco 
Eugene Flug 

John Hurst 
Seymour Sarason* 










DELINQUENCY 
Armin Grams 
Elio Monachesi 
Eleanor Robinson 





SPEECH CORRECTION 


William Fletcher 
Ernest Henrikson 










GIFTED 
Maynard Reynolds 


GENERAL COURSES 


Dewey Force, Jr. 
Gerald Gladstein 
Armin Grams 
Mildred Templin 
Paul Torrance 







HEARING 


Frank Lassman 
Merle Lawrence* 
Marjorie Magner* 
Clark Starr 
Raymond Stassen* 







SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 
Allen Hodges 













For further information 
and bulletin write to: 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
642 Johnston Hall 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U. NorMAL, It, 
Stuttering 3 u-g 
Speech Re-education 3 u 

ILLINOIS, U. OF URBANA, IL, 


Speech Corr. 3 u-g 

Voice & Articulation Disorders 3 u-g 

Adv. Clin. Techniques in Speech & Hearing 
1-4u g 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLL. 
Phonetics 2 u 
Speech Corr. for Classroom Teacher 2 u-g 
Adv. Speech Therapy 3 u-g 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLL. 
Speech Corr. 2 u-g 


Kansas, U. OF LAWRENCE, Kansas 
Intro. to Speech Pathology 3 u-g 
Voice & Articulation Disorders 3 u 
Stuttering 3 u-g 
Organic Speech Disorders II (Cleft Palate) 2 ¢ 
Seminar: Speech Pathology 2 g 
Ind. Study: Problems of Hearing & Speech 2-3 


g 
Thesis: Speech Pathology & Audiology 1-6 g 


TERRE HAUvteE, Inp, 


CEDAR FALLs, Iowa 


Have you checked the CEC Convention Program for our April 
Los Angeles Meeting? See page 311 of our Feb, issue! 


to help all children 
—especially yours 


More than a catalog — a hand- 
book of materials to help to meet 
special needs. Write for your free 


copy. 


R. H. Stone Products 
Dept. E—360 

Box 414 

Detroit 31, Mich. 


COGPERATION RESPONSIBILITY 
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KENT STATE U. KENT, OHIO 
Speech Rehab. 3q u-g 

Speech Therapy with Ch. 3q u-g 

Voice & Diction 5q u 


Phonetics 3q u-g 


Los ANGELES STATE COLL. 
Intro. to Speech Corr. 3 u-g 
Seminar: Speech Pathology—Stuttering 3 ¢ 
Seminar: Neuropathologies in Speech 3 ¢g 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


MARSHALL COLL. 
Speech Corr. 3 u-g 
Speech Corr., Voice Science 3 u-g 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


MICHIGAN STATE U. East LANSING, MIcH. 
Speech Pathology—Functional Disorders 3q u-g 
Speech Corr. for Teachers 3q u-g 
Stuttering: Theories & Therapies 3q u-g 
Voice & its Production 3q u-g 
Spec. Problems in Speech Corr. 1-6q u-g 
Speech Corr. Problems in Public Schools 3-6q g 


MICHIGAN, U. OF ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Methods in Speech Therapy 4 u-g 


MINNESOTA, U. OF 
Phonetics 3q u-g 
Intro. to Speech Corr. 3q u-g 
Clin. Methods in Speech Pathology 9q u-g 
Seminar: Speech Pathology g 
Seminar: Experimental Phonetics ¢g 
Seminar: Organic Disorders of Speech g 
Speech Pathology 3q u-g 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MissovurlI, U. OF Co.tumsiaA, Mo. 
Speech Corr. 3 u-g 


Speech Therapy 3 u-g 


MOoRHEAD STATE COLL. MoorRHEAD, MINN. 


Speech Corr. 4q u 


NEWARK STATE COLL. 
Speech Corr. 2 g 


UNION, N. J. 


NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLL. ABERDEEN, S. D. 
Speech Defects & Correction 3q u 
Intro. to Speech Pathology & Audiology 3q u-g 


NORTHWESTERN (LA.) STATE COLL. 
NATCHITOCHES, LA. 
Bases of Speech & Hearing 3 u-g 
Phonetics 3 u-g 
Speech & Hearing Clinic 1-3 u-g 


NORTHWESTERN U. EVANSTON, ILL. 
Aphasia & Related Language Disorders 3-4q u-g 
Principles of Speech Corr.—Articulation 3-4q 
u-g 

Studies in Voice Problems 3-4q u-g 

Speech Habilitation for Cerebral Palsied Per- 
sons 3-4q u-g 

Stuttering 3-4q u-g 

Voice & Diction 3-4q u-g 

Speech Corr. for Classroom Teacher 3-4q u-g 


OccCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
Speech Corr. Lab. 1 u 
Principles & Methods of Speech Corr. 3 u 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 








PROGRAMS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION © JUNE 13-JULY 16; JULY 18 - AUGUST 20 


EXTENSIVE OFFERINGS; Workshop in Speech, Rehabilitation Counseling, Migrant Children, Field Experiences with all types of 


Exceptional Children. 


@ All buildings air-conditioned @ 65 miles from Old Mexico © 35 miles from 9,000 foot mountain recreation area e Free tours 


through Southern Arizona e Low cost week-end tours 


WRITE TO: DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION, THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 





Announcing 


$2400-$4800 FELLOWSHIPS = 
Doctoral Programs in Education for Exceptional Children 












Fellowships available at The University of Texas and George Peabody Col- 

lege for Teachers. 

e Open to educators pursuing advanced graduate study in any area of ex- 
ceptionality 

e Priority will be given experienced special educators with demonstrated 
leadership potential 

e Persons outside the southern region are eligible for admission 


e Applications for the fall must be received by July 1. For information, write: 


Lloyd M. Dunn, Coordinator 

Department of Education for Exceptional Children 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

Nashville, Tennessee 


A SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD PROJECT 
Supported by a grant from United Cerebral Palsy Research & Educational Foundation 









William G. Wolfe 

Professor of Educational Psychology 
The University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 
















PITTSBURGH, PA. SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COLL. San Marcos, Tex. 











PITTSBURGH, U. OF 
Speech Problems 3 u-g 
Phonetics 3 u-g 


PURDUE U. 
Phonetics 3 u-g 
Voice Science 3 u-g 
Speech & Hearing Therapy 1-3 u-g 
Motokinesthetics 1-2 u-g 
Research Problem in Speech or Hearing 1-4 g 
Speech Pathology 2-3 u-g 
Public School Speech Therapy 2-3 u-g 


St. CLoup STATE COLL. St. CLoup, MINN. 
Organic Disorders of Speech 3q g 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLL. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Speech Corr. & Dev. 3 u-g 
Speech for Cerebral Palsied 3- u-g 
Adv. Speech Corr. 3 g 


SOUTHERN CALIF. U. OF 
Intro. to Phonetics 2 u-g 
Speech Corr. 2 u-g 
Neurophysiology of Speech 2 ¢ 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U. CARBONDALE, ILL. 
Phonetics 4 u 

Voice & Cleft Palate 4 u 

Stuttering 4 u 

Speech Corr. for the Classroom Teacher 4 u-g 
Readings in Speech Pathology 1-4 g 

Seminar in Speech Science 1-4 g 

Seminar in Articulation & Delayed Speech 1-4 g 


SOUTHERN METHODIST U. 
Organic Problems of Speech 3 u-g 
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DALLAS, TEX. 








Voice & Speech Pathology 3 u-g 

Clin. Methods & Practices in Speech Corr. 3 u-g 

Teaching Language to Pupils with Minimal 
Neurological Impairments 3 u-g 

Research in Speech, Voice, or Language Dis- 
orders 3 g 


SYRACUSE U. SYRACUSE, N, Y, 
Intro. to Speech & Hearing Disorders 3 u-g 
Articulation & Voice Disorders 3 u 
Stuttering & Allied Disorders 3 u 
Organic Disorders of Speech & Language 3 u 


TEXAS, U. OF 
Speech Corr. 3 u-g 
Adv. Speech Pathology & Voice Science 3 u-g 
Problems in Speech Pathology 3 g 
Speech Problems of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 


AusTIN, TEX. 


Texas Woman’s U, DENTON, TEX. 
Speech Handicap: Elementary Classroom 3 u-g 


VIRGINIA, U. OF CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Principles of Speech Pathology 3 u-g 


WASHINGTON, U. OF SEATTLE, WASH. 
Speech Corr. 5q u-g 
Diagnostic Methods of Speech Corr. 5q u-g 


Stuttering 244q u-g 


WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, MICH. 
Speech Improvement in the Classroom 2 g 
Directed Observation in Speech Corr. & Audi- 

ology lu 
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EXC 


Seminar: Speech Pathology 2 g 

Master’s Essay Direction in Speech Corr. & 
Audiology 2 g 

Master’s Thesis Research & Direction in Speech 
Corr. & Audiology 1-8 g 


WISCONSIN, U. OF 
Corr. of Speech Disorders u 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


Adv. Directed Observation in Speech Corr. & 
Audiology 1 u 

Speech Corr. 2 g 

Problems, Methods, & Org. in Speech Corr. 
Classes 2 g 

Phonetics 2 g 

Directed Study in Speech Corr. & Audiology 1-3 
£ 


VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 


BRIGHAM YOUNG U. Provo, UTAH 
Standard English Braille 3q u-g 


Adv. Standard English Braille 3q u-g 


DENVER, U. OF DENVER, COLO. 
Workshop: Educ. of Exceptional Children 
(Braille and other Methods) 414 u-g 


GEORGE PEABODY COLL. FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Anatomy, Physiology & Hygiene of the Eye 
3q u-g 
Educational Procedures for Partially Seeing 
Ch, 4q u-g 
Educational Procedures for Blind Ch. 4q u-g 
Braille Reading & Writing 3q u-g 
Braille Teaching Procedures 3q u-g 
Adv. Educational Procedures for Blind Ch. 4q 
u-g 
Potentialities & Problems for Blind Ch. 6q u-g 
HUNTER COLL. NEw York, N. Y. 
Principles & Methods of Teaching the Blind 
(Parts 1 & 2) 4(2&2) ¢g 
Theory and Techniques of Reading & Writing 
Standard English Braille—Grade 2 (Parts 
1 & 2) 4(2&2) ¢ 
Anatomy, Physiology, & Hygiene of the Eye in 
Relation to Sight Conservation Classes 2 g 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U. NORMAL, ILL, 
Sight Saving Problems 2 u-g 
Educ. of the Blind 2 u-g 


Educ. of the Partially Sighted 2 u-g 


Los ANGELES STATE COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Intro. to Vision 2 u-g 


Educ. of Ch. with Visual Handicaps 4 u-g 


MICHIGAN STATE U, East LANSING, MICH. 
Methods of Teaching the Blind 3q u-g 
Educ. Provisions for the Blind 3q u-g 
Braille 3q u-g 


MINNESOTA, U. OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Intro. to Educ. of Visually Handicapped Ch. 
3q u-g 

Braille I 3q u-g 

Braille II 3q u-g 

Educ. of Blind Children in Elem. Grades 3q u-g 

Educ. of Blind Children in Secondary Schools 
3q u-g 

Scructure & Function of the Eye 3q u-g 

Educ. of Partially Seeing Ch. 3q u-g 


PITTSBURGH, U. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Educ. of the Partially Seeing 3 ¢ 
Anatomy, Physiology, & Hygiene of the Eye 3 g 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLL. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Orlentation & Mobility for Blind Ch. 3 g 
Educ. of the Visually Handicapped Student in 
Secondary Schools 1 u-g 

Structure & Function of the Eye 2 u-g 

Survey of Educ. of Visually Handicapped Ch. 
2 u-g 

Methods in the Educ. of the Partially Seeing 
2 u-g 

Methods & Materials in the Educ. of the Blind 
2 u-g 

Adv. Braille 2 u-g 

Adv. Problems in the Educ. of the Visually 
Handicapped 3 g 


SOUTHERN CONN. STATE COLL. NEW o.AVEN, CONN. 


Werkshop in Vision 2 u-g 


SYRACUSE U. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Educ. of Partially Seeing Ch., (Theory) 3 u-g 
Educational Implications of Visual Impairment 
3 u-g 

Adv. Workship in Educational Guidance Coun- 
seling for the Partially Seeing 3 u-g 

Principles & Methods of Teaching Braille 3-6 
u-g 

Intro. to the Educ. of Blind Ch. 3 u-g 

Guidance & Counseling for Adolescent Blind Ch. 
3 u-g 

Adv. Problems in the Educ. of Blind Ch. 3 g 

WAYNE STATE U. DETROIT, MICH. 
Methods & Procedures in Educating Partially- 

Seeing Ch. 4 g 
Pathology of Organs of Vision 2 g 


es | | a a a; ef 
OPENINGS for teachers of Special Educa- 
tion, either fully qualified or provisionally 
qualified. Areas include: Mentally Retarded, 
Slow Learning, Emotionally Disturbed, Aural- 
ly Handicapped, Blind and Partially Sighted, 
and Fast Learning. Salary schedule from 
$4700 to $7450 dependent upon training and 
experience. Please address replies to: 
2 a 
MR. PAT DISKIN, COORDINATOR 
DEPT. OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 
CLARK COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
P.O. BOX 551 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA & 
222 Ss ee | 
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Current Publications 
and materials 


Bluma B. Weiner, Woman’s College of the U. of N. C. 


T. Ernest Newland, U. of Illinois, Urbana 


G. Orville Johnson, Syracuse University 


Berthold Lowenfeld, California School for the Blind 


APPROACHES TO RESEARCH IN MENTAL 
RETARDATION. Proceedings of the 34th 
Spring Conference of the Woods Schools 
Held in Cooperation with The Technical Plan- 
ning Project of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency and Other Private and 
Governmental Agencies, Philadelphia, May 
1-3, 1959, American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut, $3. 


These proceedings were also printed in the Sep- 
tember 1959 issue of the American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency under the title “Symposium on Re- 
search Design and Methodology in Mental Retarda- 
tion.” Twenty papers and the discussion which 
followed them are included in this 200-page reprint. 

In the first three presentations, authors Hobbs, 
Cornfield, and Mead identify and discuss some 
fundamental issues in research strategy, principles, 
and philosophy. The next group of papers, which 
consists of five contributions by McCandless, Lorge, 
Kramer, Dingman, and Gallagher, illustrates di- 
verse aspecis of such measurement problems as 
matching, cooperative utilization of data, analyses 
of populations in institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded, and the study of personality development in 
pre-adolescent mentally retarded children. 

Masland, Gladwin, and Pasamanick, in the next 
three papers, examine critically some of the prevail- 
ing concepts of medical, psychological, and soci- 
ological variables in the etiology of mental retarda- 
tion. Following their presentations is a block of 
five papers on selected problems in treatment and 
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habilitation. Stolurow discusses general research 
strategy related to problems of conceptualization 
and problems of planning; Cromwell emphasizes 
the role of theory as a tool for developing new 
relevant hypohteses; Goldstein stresses the neces- 
sity for more comprehensive as well as more care- 
fully controlled evaluations of educational pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded; Greiner deals with 
the use of drugs in various kinds of treatment situ- 
ations and disclose some methodological difficulties 
associated with dosages, experimental controls, and 
ethical procedures; Wang discusses nomenclature 
and the effects of classification terminology on at- 
titudes‘toward disabled persons and on the disabled 
person’s perception of himself. 

The last four papers, presented by Festinger, 
Norton, Jones, and Siegal, are concerned with gen- 
eral problems of sampling, design, selection of sta- 
tistical tools, and analysis of data. The proceed- 
ings are summarized by H. G. Birch. Brief infor- 
mational profiles of each contributor are included. 

Parents, teachers, and others who have been ac- 
customed to receiving relatively light and enlighten- 
ing pamphlets from the semi-annual Woods Schools 
Conferences may be more than a little perturbed by 
this departure from tradition, but the publication 
can be counted as an indicator of the contemporary 
status of “research in mental retardation.” As a 
reminder to would-be investigators of problems as- 
sociated with mental retardation, attention is called 
to the brief paper by McCandless wherein we are 
cautioned to ally ourselves first with our respective 
professional disciplines and only second with our 


special subjects. —B. B. W. 
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One of the outstanding small schools in_ this 
country in the field of special education for the 
slow learner and the educable retarded child. 
Individualized academic instruction, excellent so- 
cial training in a happy, cheerful environment, 
yocational preparation, warm home atmosphere, 
full psychiatric services. 










Fine modern physical facilities include a swim- 
ming pool, shop, gym, farm, 110 acres of grounds. 
Year round program with summer camp and 
school. Coeducational, ages 6-18. Capacity for 
50 children. Established 1954. 
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TAYLOR, EDITH MEYER. Psychological Ap- 
praisal of Children with Cerebral Defects. 


Harvard Univ. Press, 


Cambridge, Mass.: 
1959, 499 p., $8.50. 


With a highly relative psychological backdrop of 
earlier work with Felix Krueger, Jean Piaget, and 
André Rey, and out of the stimulating and fruitful 
participation in Bronson Crother’s unit in the neu- 
rological division of the Children’s Hospital in 
Boston, Dr. Taylor has described most informa- 
tively the psychological evaluation procedures em 
ployed. Acknowledging the contributions of 
Crothers, with his superior sensitivity to the child 
as a total being in a social psychological milieu, 
and of Elizabeth Lord, who so significantly broke 
ground in seeking to appraise soundly the psycho- 
logical assets and limitations of this most challeng- 
ing clinical group of children, she seeks to commu- 
nicate that which many regard as an all-too-elusive 
art of clinical assessment. 

Her rationale involves a fundamental commit- 
ment to a study of the perception, reasoning, and 
learning of the child. Such an analysis is accom- 
plished not only by employing materials specifically 
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intended to evoke responses which could throw 
light, in the usual testlike manner, on one or more 
of these functions but also, after formal use of 
them, by employing them, as well as the total exam- 
ination situation, to obtain leads or evidence on 
any of a variety of relatable facets of the total 
behavioral picture of the child. Her description 
will be most meaningful to those whose clinical 
experience has been such that they have been able 
to work with children in the light of a considerable 
normative apperceptive background. But the use of 
such “unofficial norms” in no way denies the im- 
portance of having and using “objective and legiti- 
mate” norms when they can be had. Many of these 
are supplied by Dr. Taylor, either by, in effect, 
reminding us of what has been a matter of record, 
or by indicating the levels suggested by the valu- 
able experiences of her and her staff. 

While her appraisal procedure is strongly an- 
chored to the functions of perception, reasoning, 
and learning, and while she is most desirably (in 
this reviewer’s eyes) committed to regarding her 
findings in terms of level of development, her de- 
scriptions remind us that “the study of mental 
activity requires a broader meaning than investi- 
gation of intellectual status only.” The fact of 
having (or not having) performed a certain task, 
and thus earning a test score, is significant as prod- 
uct; but the manner in which that behavior was 
evinced, the process, may, and quite often should, 
play an even larger part in the appraisal. “The 
overt end result becomes meaningful only through 
the way in which it comes about.” What are quanti- 
tative and qualitative aspects of psychological ex- 
aminations to many are to Dr. Taylor product and 
process, with the possible exception that Dr. 
Taylor’s “process” facet may have somewhat deeper 
developmental psychological roots in possible con- 
trast with the more frequently encountered percep- 
tion of qualitative aspects essentially in terms of 
the emotionality of the child. 

Dr. Taylor does not studiously avoid the obtain- 
ing and use of nice, numerical IQ’s, but she recog- 
nizes, seemingly considerably more so than many 
who report with such numerical preciseness on de- 
viant children such as these, the greater psycholog- 
ical appropriateness of the use of categories of 
denotation—“superior, average, borderline, defec- 
tive, and low-grade defective.” For communication 
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purposes, she admits IQ designations of these cate- 
gories (over 110, 90-110, 70-90, 50-70, and below 
50). 

Relatively more space is devoted here to impor- 
tant points in Dr. Taylor’s rationale than to other 
aspects of her book, but this has seemed necessary 
in order to try to avoid giving the impression that 
this book is just one more rigid methodological con- 
tribution. Her rationale provides the color of the 
glasse s through which her material on methodology 
is to be seen. The bulk of it (over 90%) consists 
of the description of specific appraisal procedures 
(and responses) in the setting of seven cases, the 
behavior of these children being described at suc- 
cessive age levels—at 15 months, at four years, at 
seven years, and at 12 years. Four of these cases 
are “synthetic” in nature for descriptive purposes. 
the other being actual protoculs. Running interpre- 
tive comments are made in connection with reports 
on the children’s specific behaviors, and integrative 
interpretations complete each report. Approxi- 
mately half of the book is devoted to these case 
portraits. The balance of the book includes rather 
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Rainbow Rhythms —RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
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$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka. Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the 
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Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
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schools, kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included in the booklets. 
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volved, accompanied by helpful “cuing” questions 
bearing upon the nature and significance of the be. 
havior being sampled. The materials, test proced. 
ures, and methods are bibliographically anchored 
to extant literature wherever possible; others, 
locally developed, are clearly presented as such, 
Outstanding in the treatment of all of them is the 
consistent indication of the developmental levels 
connoted by the different responses. While emo. 
tional elements in the child’s behavior are not 
ignored—in fact, there is reflected a consistent 
sensitivity to them—the device-oriented projectivist 
will look in vain for his kind of results. 
Obviously, this book is primarily of value to the 
clinical psychologist (for children) who is not an 
instrument addict. Nor is it of primary value to the 
student or adult-trained clinical psychologist, since 
they lack the apperceptive mass either to under- 
stand or to appreciate what Dr Taylor has done so 
well. It can be of considerable value to medical 
and other specialized personnel in helping them not 
only to understand just what it is that the good 
clinical psychologist tries to find out about such 
children but also to try to arrive at a sound basis in 
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planning and setting expectations for such children. 
This text should be a required work in the training 
of advanced clinical students and those workers 
whose difficult task it is to acquire a good psycho- 
logical picture not only of children with cerebral 
defects but also, though perhaps to a somewhat 
lesser and indirect degree, with children in general. 

It is appropriate that the reader develop the im- 
pression that the reviewer enthuses over this book. 
It is not one just to be read; it will need to be 
referred to and used repeatedly.—T.E.N. 


MASLAND, RICHARD L., SARASON, SEY- 
MOUR B., and GLADWIN, THOMAS. Mental 
Subnormality, Basic Books, Inc., New York, 
1958. 


Mental Subnormality consists of much the same 
material and content, with some minor revisions, as 
was included in the May 1958, issue of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency. The major sub- 
divisions consist of “The Prevention of Mental Sub- 
normality” and “Psychological and Cultural Prob- 
lems in Mental Subnormality.” Various phases of 
the problems relating to mental subnormality are 
dealt with both in regard to appropriate research 
that has been accomplished as well as from theo- 
retical points of view where this is appropriate. 

Mental Subnormality is a valuable resource book 
that most professional persons working in this area 
(as medical doctors, social case workers, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, or educators) will find to be a 
worthwhile addition to their personal libraries. 


—6.0.J. 


AXELROD, SEYMOUR. Effects of Early 
Blindness; Performance of Blind and Sighted 
Children on Tactile and Auditory Tasks. New 
York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1959, 83 p. $1. 


This experimental study examines the effects of 
blindness on functioning in the remaining sense 
modalities. In conducting the study, the author 
Was motivated by two sources: One was his interest 
in the controversy over sensory compensation and 
in the conflicting reports of investigations con- 
cerned with it; the other was the “recent body of 
theory and experimentation concerning selective 
impoverishment or enrichment of an organism’s 
environment.” 
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hensive view book outlining our 
facilities for the residential treat- 
ment, training and education of 
emotionally disturbed and exceptional chil- 
dren of all ages. 

Since 1940 we have noticed a growing in- 
terest in our schools on the part of others 
who work with exceptional children. 

We suggest that you write for a copy of our 
view book and see how we, at Brown 
Schools, car: help a child in whom you have 
a special interest. 





Please write: 


MRS. NOVA LEE DEARING, Registrar 
P. O. Box 4008A Austin, Texas 
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TACTILE - KINESTHETIC 
APPROACH 


A new safety guide designed to teach important 
safety words to the educable and trainable children. 
Pages are large (1114 x 1414) and clearly illustrated. 
My Guide to Safety $2.85 


For new kinesthetic instructional aids for exceptional chil- 
dren, write for a free brochure. 
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The experiments were designed to study the 
effects of blindness on two levels of functioning: 
\ basic tactile level where light-touch sensitivity 
and two-point acuity of three fingertips were tested; 
and a “higher level” where sense data received 
through the haptic and auditory modalities were 
utilized. 

After an interesting review of the history and 
present status of relevant research and theories, the 
author reports the composition of the experimental 
group which consisted of 82 early-blind (onset of 
blindness 18 months and earlier), and 82 sighted 
school-aged children, carefully matched according 
to a set of five criteria. A sample of 20 late-blind 
subjects, not matched with either of the other two 
groups was added. 

The analysis of the data on light-touch and two- 
point thresholds corroborated neither the old theory 
of “compensation” nor the belief that blindness 
causes a generalized rise of sensory acuity. How- 
ever, the two-point limens of the early-blind sub- 
jects were significantly lower (indicating better dis- 
crimination) than those of their seeing controls in 
the right index finger. Since the differences among 
the three fingers tested did not seem to depend 
upon their use in reading braille, the author sug- 
gests that “some body surfaces apparently improve 
in acuity with use while others do not.” 

He suggests that this may be a possible reason for 
the conflicting results of past studies. 

So far as light-touch sensitivity is concerned, the 
results show interactions among vision, finger 
tested, and sex of subjects which are difficult to 
interpret. The author suggests, as an explanation, 
the possibility that differential callus formation 
may account for some of the differences. Reading 
technique appeared to have no effect on light-touch 
sensitivity. 

Karly-blind subjects performed significantly less 
well than sighted subjects on the most difficult of 
the tactile abstraction subtests, on the haptic and 
auditory generalized matching problems, and on 
the transfer of a solution from a problem pre- 
sented in one sense modality to its analogue pre- 
sented in another. Thus, early blindness appears to 
be “associated with a subtle but significant impair- 
ment in accordance with some of the predictions 
derivable from early studies .. .” These results on 
complex-task performance stress the importance of 
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early visual learning for later problem solving. The 
author adds that “brain damage associated with, or 
consequent to, blindness of early onset cannot be 
ruled out as a factor.” and stresses: “The differ- 
ences between early-blind and sighted groups on 
the complex tasks were, though statistically signifi- 
cant, nonetheless small; they should not be re- 
garded as evidence of gross impairment of intellec- 
tive processes.” 

This study is valuable in its results as well as in 
its inferences. The results indicate that the last 
word on the problem of “sensory compensation” 
has not yet been spoken and that there may be 
processes in operation which so far have eluded 
experimentation. In explaining the results of the 
“higher” level experiments, it is obvious that a great 
deal of hypothesizing was required in order to 
bring some coherence to the interpretation of the 
data. This is not meant critically, but merely as an 
indication that the area newly opened up by Dr. 
Axelrod may prove a fertile field for further re- 


search.—B.L. 
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1961 


CEC International Conven- 
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Michigan 
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1962 


CEC International Conven- 
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Ohio 
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Step-Children of the Profession 


RUTH E. GREEN 


VERY YEAR thousands of children, as a result of illness or accident. 

E are homebound or hospitalized for long periods of time. Many 

educational and emotional problems of children in our public schools 

have resulted from these long illnesses because no educational pro- 

grams were provided. Since the children are compelled to be quiet 

physically they need to be kept mentally and emotionally happy and 

busy. Members of the medical profession are more and more recom- 

mending home or hospital instruction as one of the most important 

factors in keeping ill children satisfied. This implements recovery 

and prevents the emotional stress induced by the fear the children have of falling behind 
their class in school. 

Probably no other member of the teaching profession is as isolated, as little understood 
as is the home or hospital teacher. His every skill is taxed to the limit. He must be all 
things to this child who is ill. He must supply the motivation and inspiration that or- 
dinarily comes through the participation of the group in the classroom. He must have 
ingenuity, patience, resourcefulness, and a sense of humor. 

He must use careful planning that the few hours he spends with this home or hos- 
pitalized child each week will be most productive. He must spend much time in collecting 
material, in conferences with the regular classroom teachers, in interpretation and evalua- 
tion, and in planning social and recreational opportunities. 

The home or hospita} teacher is a counselor to both the child and his parents. He does 
not have the stimulation that comes from discussing problems with other teachers, yet he 
is the interpreter to the school where the child would normally attend. He must work 
closely with the doctor in following recommendations basic to the child’s well being. He 
must use much tact and understanding in working in either home or hospital setting to 
establish a routine with as little interference as possible. He is his own counselor since 
his problems are unique. 

Too often school administrators have given, little thought to the selection of home instruc- 
tors. There has been little understanding of the demands made upon home instructors, or 
of the personality and training necessary. There has been little consideration for their 
value to the children they teach and the good public relations that can be established for 
the schools in any community by good home instructors. Many times this assignment has 
been given to the least successful members of the staff. 

It is now and will continue to be difficult to get good teachers to accept positions as 
home or hospital instructors until they are given equal status with other good teachers 
and made a vital part of the teaching staff with equal privileges and equal salaries. 

We can no longer afford to neglect this very important area of our educational system. 


Ruth E. Green, of Branson, Missouri, is president of the Associa- 
tion of Educators of Homebound and Hospitalized Children. This 
CEC Division is open to members, in the U.S.A. and Canada, who 
are interested in exchanging ideas, methods, and techniques for 
working with homebound youngsters, giving group status to widely 
scattered teachers, achieving professional recognition, and improv- 
ing professional standards. In addition, the division publishes a 
quarterly newsletter for members. 
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